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When these pages — written for you and your chil- 
dren — were printed for private circulation, the idea 
of their being allowed to pass beyond those more im- 
mediately interested would not have been once en- 
tertained. 



The compromise of private feeling in permitting 
them to be reprinted and published now, is made at 
an urgent request from many quarters, which seems 
to indicate that the little book might be of use to 
some children and young mothers unknown to us ; 
for them it is designed. Had it been originally 
written with this view, the fifth chapter should have 
come first ; but it was an afterthought to continue 
the narrative beyond the accident itself, by giving 
details of the early years of those who were then 
so suddenly removed. 



To you no apology is needed for the large space 
filled by scenes so familiar, and to omit or abridge 
what may be considered too minute in detail would 
not be easy now. It was a time of movement ; even 
a child, little more than four years old, could be aware 
of this, and learn to love its bible more, in France, — 
in Tuscany, — at Home, — and among the Vaudois. 






Prepared as we might ever be for change and 
sorrow, who could have thought that before this 
little record had reached Malabar, your own home 
would have been darkened and left behind ; or that 
he who was the light of it should have so quickly 
followed the infant brothers,— caught away by jungle 
fever from his hazardous task of disarming the Mop- 
lahs, — so early to get the wish he used to sing of, 
in his own sweet lines, to Freddy, under the olive- 
tree at Bengfiat :— 

To dwell In the City, mine may it be, 
The beautiful City— Zion the free. 



March 1856. 
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Who are they whose little feet, 

Pacing life's dark journey through, 
Now have reached that heavenly seat 

They hare ever kept in view f 

" I, from Greenland's frosen land," 
" I, from India's sultry plain," 

" I, from Afric's barren sand," 

" I, from islands of the main." 



' All eur earthly journey past. 

Every tear and pain gone by. 
Here together met at last, 
At the portal of the sky." 
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TE OUGHT TO 8AT, IF THE LOKD WILL, WE 8HALL LIVE, AND DO THIS, OR THAT. 



The children were not told of their journey till ten 
days beforehand. You may believe how glad the 
prospect made them ; for at Manchester there were 
many whom they loved, and it had been the home of 
little George for a whole year, while we were on the 
continent. Freddy was in his element. You will 
remember how delighted he used to be when prepar- 
ing for a journey ; and on this occasion he was quite 
impatient to begin. " Why not pack my things now ? 
Why wait till three days before we go ? Why not 
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speak much about getting to a new place until we 
come to it?" These were frequent questions; but 
they readily accepted the reasons given them, and were 
overheard repeating them, with wise looks, to each 
other. " You know we must not be too sure of going, 
for something may happen to keep us here : or we 
might die." And then, turning round, they would say, 
" But if we are alive, and if God does spare us, when 
may we pack ? On Monday, Freddy's birthday ?" 

They were very exact in expecting us to keep to our 
word, and on finding a parcel made up two days before 
the time fixed, they came to ask the reason. " Have 
you changed your mind % Did you not say that no- 
thing was to be done till Monday V 9 On shewing them 
that it was baby's doll, and that she was too young to 
pack her own things even when Monday should come, 
they were satisfied. 

" And what shall we see when we go ?" Their eyes 
rather brightened when they were told that the only 
promise we should make was to take them to see their 
little brother's grave. Thoughts of death never made 
them gloomy ; indeed, they attached no meaning to the 
word but that it was the way of getting to heaven. 
" Can nobody go to heaven in fiery chariots now V 
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asked little George one day. When we answered 
him, we little dreamed how nearly such would be 
the manner of his departure. During the long snow 
storm of February, he was looking out and said, 
" See what a lot of it ; the sky's coming down . . . 
hear the wind ! The Arran sea will be rising now ! 
Poor children that have no shoes and stockings, what 
will they be doing ? but we've got a nice home." 
Freddy, then sitting in his little wicker arm-chair by 
the library fire, said so sweetly, " The Grange isn't ours, 

it belongs to ; it's heaven that's our home." 

George also, when praying, as he seldom omitted to do 
for Mr Johnston, the Madras Missionary, who had 
been very ill, and whom the child tenderly loved, would 
say, " O Lord ! do take him quick to heaven, and 
make him quite ready to go." He could not see why 
he ought not to pray for his removal thither, since it 
would make him so much happier to be there. " Why 
is Mr Johnston not gone to heaven yet ? I thought he 
would have been there by this time." But the ema- 
ciated and toil-worn man outlived the child, and some 
days before he descended into the river of death, had 
given thanks for the children's easy passage through. 
Seated one day with their toys in a corner, six weeks 
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before their death, Georgy said, " Tell me, Freddy, 
what that verse means, which Mr Johnston always 
gives me, ' Taste and see that God is good.' Does it 
mean taste God and see whether he is good or not?" 
" Oh no, Georgy, it does not mean that at all : it means, 
'taste and see,' taste him your own self, and then 
you'll see how good he is !" Freddy's voice and smile 
of simple yet deep comprehension of what he said was 
very touching. In the same conversation the little 
questioner said, " Do you know when the last day will 
be, Freddy?" "No, no ; nobody but God and Jesus 
know that ; the angels don't." " / do, Freddy ; it will 
be at ten o'clock at night on God's clock." " Don't 
speak that way, God has no clock." " Yes, Freddy ; 
for God's tongue is the clock, and when it strikes ten, 
judgment will come." 

Glancing back on the little incidents of these their 
last days, there was evidence that their sudden transi- 
tion was not an unprepared one. 

On the 20th February, Freddy wrote to your little 
sister who occupied the warmest corner of his heart, 
and addressed to her his first letter, in her own lan- 
guage, at her home in the south of France, among the 
vines and olives. 
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Ma chere Ellen, — J'aime ce verset, " Thy wife shall be as a 
vine by the sides of thine house ; thy children like olive 
plants round about thy table." La neige est sur la terre ; ma 
jambe est mieux. Je desire te revoir. J'ai une giroflee et 
un lis blanc dans mon jardin. Ma petite soeur ne pleure 
jamais. Baby m'aime beaucoup. Mon oncle t'envoie bien 
des amities. Je t'envoie trois baisers. 
Ton petit ami, 

Freddy . 

One day about this time, he asked to be allowed 
to have the History of Job by the lady who wrote 
the " Peep of Day." " You shall get it," he was told, 
" when you have gone twice over the books you have." 
" Oh ! but I do want to know about Job, and nobody 
has ever told me about him. If you tell me, that 
will be as good as the book." In a moment he was 
on the sofa with a large Bible, and read the first two 
chapters through. " Now tell me it all over again, 
and what it means, and bow could the Chaldeans 
come out to take Job's things if a storm of thunder 
was going on ?" — " If papa and mama were sitting in 
this room, and some one came to tell them that horse 
and fowls and dog were all taken away ; and then 
another came to say that everything we had was lost ; 
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and then if another came to tell, that while Freddy 
and Georgy and little sister and their nurses were at 
dinner, the roof came in and killed them all ; this 
would be a little like Job, and what must we say if 
all this came at once 1" He pointed his finger to the 
verse and read in his slow distinct serious way, " The 
Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away ; blessed 
be the name of the Lord." 

It was in the same month that his first cloth jacket 
and boy's dress were got for him. Fearing that he 
might be too much taken up with a change of dress, we 
called him with his brother, as we often did on Sabbaths 
and birthdays, or other special occasions, to pray with 
us. No moments of their lives were so much enjoyed, 
or are now so pleasantly remembered as those in which, 
with the whole heart, they knelt down along with us, 
Georgy praying first, and each of us following by order 
of age. Their ordinary morning and evening prayers 
were brief, but on these occasions their minds were 
opened up, and we sometimes exchanged looks of won- 
der at the progress made from one time to another. 
The earnest active spirits had been gleaning every- 
where. New found jewels from the word of God came 
shining in the fair setting of an infant's apprehension ; 
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observations made in the fields, in God's house, and at 
domestic worship, discovered themselves in each new 
sentence, and events which had almost passed from 
our minds remained fresh in theirs. A friend had 
given Freddy these words to learn, " There shall be 
showers of blessing." We did not refer to them again, 
believing they were beyond his comprehension, but in 
one of his last prayers, some time after, he said, " Lord, 
give us thy Holy Spirit now, may there be showers of 
blessing." 

On this occasion, after concluding, the dress was 
brought, the petticoats laid aside, and the warmth 
of the coat remarked on as being more suitable to 
the wintry weather. If anything could soothe the 
feelings with which the same little coat was unfolded 
some weeks later, it was the remembrance of these 
prayers, and the thought that we had thus sought to 
keep far from his heart and our own, that pride of 
life which by the most trifling medium is ever ready 
to gain an entrance. 

During our last week at home, friends were assem- 
bled with us several times, and gaily the brothers 
flitted from knee to knee. To one who had been 
recently in Italy, Georgy said he was going there 
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when the exiles went back, to kill the Pope. " Poor 
old man," it was answered, " he has done 70a no harm ; 
rather give him chloroform." " Then his hands must 
be cut off," said Freddy, " or he'll do mischief when he 
wakens." " What mischief can the poor old man do ?" 
" Ah," Georgy said, " he takes all the Bibles ; and 
he sent the poor Vaudois out of their homes, and he 
puts good men in prison !" 

A young friend then staying with us proposed to 
take a walk with Freddy, who had been confined 
to the house for nearly three months in consequence 
of a severe fall : he took her to the Grange Cemetery. 
Next day the brothers were at play in her room, and 
the game was long and boisterous. At last Freddy 
looked up as if half ashamed of his loud noise, and 
going to her whispered, " Doesn't the Bible swy 
that foolishness is bound up in the heart of a child V 
Just after this Freddy again accompanied her, and 
again proposed to go to the Cemetery. She replied 
that they had been there already, and that she would 
like to go somewhere else. " Oh please not," Freddy 
said, " I must go to see if the snow-drops are bloom- 
ing yet on Dr Chalmers' grave, and I want to know 
if there are any new-made ones.'' 
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On the 26th February, came to visit us, and 

next day, which was the Sabbath, (the children's last,) 
she prayed specially for Freddy, whose birthday was 
on the morrow, that he might be a renewed and obe- 
dient child, introducing these words, " Even a child is 
known by his doings." 'It was his custom to choose a 
verse each Sunday to transcribe in a book kept for the 
purpose, but when any friend was staying in the house, 
he would ask such to choose his text for him, and 
always afterwards associate it with the giver's name. 
On that day he begged to have the verse she had quoted 
in her prayer. We tried to find it in Proverbs, but 
could not at the moment, when he came up and said, 
u What is it that you can't find — is it even, a child 2 — 
I'll get it." Immediately he found the place. As soon 
as he had copied it in the nursery, he returned and 
was told that he ought not to have come back so soon. 
" Oh ! I am not going to trouble you ; only I wish to 
know if I may have the last page of my text-book to 
myself There's only one page left now, and may I 
put in it anything I please ?" Leave was given. Some 
weeks after we eagerly sought the book to know what 
had been his last choice, and found printed in large 
capitals, " O sing unto the Lord a new song : sing 
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unto the Lord all thb eahth." This came to us as 
his last message, with authority forbidding us to mourn 
unduly. The same day he read the last two chapters 
of the Revelation, as he had insisted on doing the two 
previous Sabbaths. The names of the precious stones 
he spelt over and over with the greatest care, inquir- 
ing the colour of each, but the verse which struck him 
most was " His servants shall serve Him." " Why is 
this said of heaven? do his servants not always serve 
Him everywhere T After dinner as we sat round the 
fire, the meeting to be held next day regarding the 
Madiai, having been mentioned, Freddy asked many 
questions about them, leading his papa to say, " What 
would you do, Freddy, if you had the choice of giving 
up your Bible or going to prison V A fter some thought, 
he slowly raised his full blue eye and said, " I should 
go to prison." 

" But you remember, Freddy, what prisons are in 
Italy, how hot and damp and dark ; think well which 
you would choose. " 

" Go to prison." 

"None of us would be allowed to go with you, and 
you might be kept long in, and get little food." 

" I would go to prison." 
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Only those who knew his timidity and truthfulness 
could have appreciated all that his answer implied. 

Georgy broke in ; " I would not go into their pri- 
sons, I would knock down the prison and let out the 
Madiai." 

Freddy's birthday having arrived, he said, " I wish 
there were birthdays in heaven, I'm sorry there will be 
none there." Some packing boxes were brought down, 
in one of which was found his ' Peep of Bay/ where 
it had been left since our return home the autumn 
before. Vainly had it been searched for during the 
winter, and much had the want of it vexed him. He 
now ran into the room in delight, saying, " What do 
you think has been found on my birthday but little 
Peep V* We asked him what books or playthings he 
wished to be taken to England ; he replied, " Leave 
what you like — take what you like — only take my 
' Peep of Day.' " " I hardly know what to do, Helen 
says there will only be room for one Bible for me \ my 
Testament has the largest print, but then there's more 
reading in my Bible." He fixed on the latter. 

On their birthdays they did not receive any presents 
from us, but they had the promise beforehand, that 
if they had been good boys they should have some tea 
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given them, to take to a sick person who had long 
been bed-ridden at a neighbouring cottage. They set 
off with it on that morning in great spirits, along with 
their little sister. In the evening kind friends came, 
bringing Freddy a gun and sword, with a book of 
engravings, at which they were overjoyed. "We had 
brought them in to pray with us at the beginning of 
that happy day. Freddy seemed to feel that he must 
no longer be a child, but an example to his brother 
and sister. He heard Georgy his lesson, saying to 
him, " Mama must not have to teach anything twice ; 
she teaches me, I must teach you, and you must 
learn fast to teach little sister : if you say your lesson 
well, I'll read you a chapter of Line upon Line." 
Poor Georgy's love for books was not so great, and 
the promised reward was no inducement; however, 
the lesson was gone through, and with a look of resig- 
nation the little fellow sat down on a stool at Freddy's 
feet to receive the recompense, saying, " It won't be 
very long, will it ?" 

Freddy was asked to print in an album the words, 
" All we like sheep have gone astray." " Ah, no ! 
the bit I like best is, ' The Lord hath laid on Him the 
iniquities of us all,' may I print that?" He then 
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sought out the verses for the following Sunday, little 
imagining what lessons that day would bring to him 
— lessons of immortality. 

The evening before our intended departure, Georgy 
was lying on the floor with a map spread out before 
him, shewing the route to his former nurse Jessie 
who had been with him in Manchester. His uncle 
coming in, he looked up, saying, " To-morrow I shall 
be at home, my beloved home." — " Isn't this home, 
Georgy V — " Oh no ? Manchester's my home." But 
we did not go the morning we intended. Had we 
done so, humanly speaking, all would have been well 
Everything was ready, when several matters seemed 
to require attention. Still our wish was to depart, 
but God willed it otherwise. What he sends is best : 
the danger which has been all but missed, equally 
with a miraculous escape from danger. When a ship 
sinks, how carefully are the providences noted by each 
one who had tyeen prevented sailing in her ! And 
when those who had fixed to go by a train which ar- 
rived in safety are detained till one to which an acci- 
dent happens, is the overruling hand not as visible 1 
The morning, after a night of hail and sleet, bright- 
ened into sunshine, and the brothers had another day 
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to bid farewell to those they loved, and to visit their 
pets, especially the wallflower and the star of Bethle- 
hem, which the kind gardener had planted in their 
own garden. There were no lessons. The books had 
been all put up the day before, covered afresh with 
white paper, to be ready to shew to their aunts. 

For the first time since his illness of three months, 
Freddy went away to town with his brother and nurse, 
carrying a piece of music for the Mends who had 
brought him his sword and gun. The music was a 
newly arranged accompaniment to Mrs Hemans' Vau- 
dois hymn, and on delivering it, Georgy had one fencing 
game more with his much loved friend. On their re- 
turn, they carried all their little possessions from the 
nursery to an unoccupied room. There, in a large 
drawer, their own little hands deposited the Noah's ark, 
building bricks, bags of horse-chesnuts, and Sunday 
picture books, with the catalogue printed in large capi- 
tals by Freddy's hand. The new gun, tied up in oil- 
cloth is there, — in leaving which behind him he had 
cheerfully sacrificed his own will — the sugar unremoved 
from the tiny bowl of the toy tea-set, and rose leaves 
which they themselves had gathered, are fragrant still 
as their memory. 
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At night the little one lay sleeping as we passed 
through the darkened room, of which ere long she was 
to be the only occupant. Her Irish nurse raised the 
light to a blaze, and gave her wonted proud look as it 
fell full on the fat little face and outstretched arms, 
from which in less than a day she was to be removed 
for ever. 



ftjjt Jambs of Christ. 



Thet were gathered early, earth's young and fair. 
Time cannot touch them, nor woe, nor care, 
Safe in the harbour of endless rest, 
The babes are cradled on Jesus' breast. 



There are eyes of sapphire and locks of gold, 
And roseate hues in that little fold, 
Music untaught, like the wild bird's song, 
In gushes bursts from the cherub throng. 

From silken couches, and beds of down, 
Through the dusky ways of the crowded town. 
By hall, and Tillage, and moorland bleak, 
Have the angels travelled those buds to seek. 

And some who were born to an earthly crown, 
When the angels whispered, they laid it down ; 
'Twas a weary weight for those tiny heads, 
So they died uncrowned in their little beds. 
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There are those who were horn in grief and shame, 
Without mother's love or a father's name, 
O'er their lamp of life the chill night-wind swept, 
They were laid in the earth unowned, unwept. 

There are some for whom gray heads toiled and planned, 
And they hoarded gold, and they purchased land; 
The innocent heirs of a sordid care ! 
They were snatched from the teeth of the gilded snare. 

There are some, who were taken, we know not why, 
By the love that walketh in mystery, 
The mercy that moves behind sunless clouds, 
For earth's saints wept o'er their early shrouds. 

There are those o'er whom solemn tears were shed, 
By parents who struggled for daily bread ; 
Who mourned o'er the soul they brought to strife, 
But the angels gave it the bread of life. 

They are one in heaven— the wept and dear, 
The foundling who perished without a tear, 
Of lands and titles earth's infant heir, 
And the blighted offspring of want and care. 



The Lambs of Chsist ! by the founts and rills, 
O'er the heights of the everlasting hills, 
They follow with joy the Bridegroom's train, 
If ye love, can ye wish them back again? 



II. 



BOAST NOT THYSELF OF TO-MORROW J 

FOR THOU KNOWE8T NOT WHAT A DAT MAT BRING FORTH. 
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BOAST NOT THT8SLF OF TO-MOBBOW; 

FOB THOU KNOWB8T NOT WHAT A DAT MAT BEING FORTH. 

These were the last words the children learned. 
At family worship on the morning of their journey, 
as they took their accustomed places on either side of 
their papa, Freddy, who was sometimes asked to 
choose the verses to be sung, fixed on the paraphrase, 

How bright these glorious spirits shine ! 

Whence all their bright array ? 
How came they to the blissful seats 

Of everlasting day ? Ac 

Being told that it was quite unconnected with the 
chapter in course, which was Prov. xxvii., he still 
urgently pressed his choice, but gave it up for the 23d 
Psalm. The first verse of the chapter was usually 
read by him ; it was on that occasion, "Boast not thy- 
self of to-morrow ; for thou knowest not what a day 
may bring forth." During breakfast the boys learned 
it by heart, and Freddy being asked its meaning, 
replied, " It means that we may all be killed before 

B 
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to-morrow/' George, on coming up to see me, said 
the verse all the way lest he should forget it ; and 
stumbling on the boxes piled up at the door, they 
both came in. " Tell the verse for to-day, Georgy," 
cried Freddy. In his clear powerful voice, the glee- 
ful bold-hearted boy who was to have no to-morrow, 
repeated it. It sounded cheerless. " Did papa tell 
you nothing else V* " Oh yes, stories about Florence, 
and what Captain Trotter said about the Madiai; and 
that a girl in Ireland told the priest when he took her 
bible, that he could not get away what was written in 
her heart. Have you no messages to give us, for now 
we must be off?" 

The nurse who had charge of their little sister was 
a Roman Catholic widow, who intended shortly to 
emigrate to America, leaving her own infant under 
our care. She brought in the baby that morning, say- 
ing, " Here's a child, after her bath, come to give you 
a 'caller smoorrick' (afresh kiss) before her journey." 

We left Edinburgh in one carriage. The boys 
perched side by side on the elbow-rests opposite to us, 
said their morning hymn, 

" My God, who makes the sun to know 
His proper hour to rise," &c 
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Freddy had been on many long journeys, and never 
omitted his brief morning lesson in travelling; he 
read to his papa about Solomon and the two babies 
from ' line upon Line.' Thus we passed a long track 
of snowy ground, the air being exceedingly cold. At 
Carlisle they were sent to dine, but Freddy was too 
timid to sit without his nurse at the table in the sta- 
tion, and soon was seen running past the carriage 
window, crying^ " I've lost my way, and I don't know 
where my home is." Little George took his dinner 
in haste, and with hat and gloves unremoved, clasped 
his hands, saying aloud, " O Lord ! bless my food, and 
pardon my sins, for Jesus' sake. Amen." It was his 
last prayer, nob forgotten in the bustle and haste of a 
railway station. We did not hear of it till many 
weeks after, when perhaps it might also be remem- 
bered by some to whom, at the time, it was a cause 
of merriment. 

There was no weariness that day to the happy 
brothers. They had their little sister to amuse — 
many things to talk of and look at, till at last Freddy 
got a bible and set himself to master the Roman 
figures, and the names of the prophetical books. 
" You see," he said, " I want to be able to find out a 
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chapter for myself without having to ask you to do it 
for me." Long he continued spelling over the pro- 
phets' names again and again, so as to pronounce them 
correctly. Next Sunday, the first of his seventh year, 
he was to begin " The Gospel Story," an exercise just 
prepared by Dr Hamilton of London for his Sabbath 
schools, and it had references which he wished to find 
out unassisted. 

At Kendal a parcel of Ormskirk cakes was bought, 
and they were told that if they were good and quiet 
till we came to Lancaster, they should, on saying each 
a hymn, get the parcel and find out what it con- 
tained. 

JYom the time we changed carriages at Preston, the 
speed had been irregular and disagreeable, and the 
motion such as to alarm some of us. "You look sad," 
it was said to me, " are you not well ?" " Only tired ; 
but I don't somehow feel as if we were so soon to be 
at Manchester." A nd now the children repeated their 
Psalms. Freddy chose the first. He could say it 
well, and he liked it because it tells how happy they 
are who meditate in God's word day and night. He 
had been shewn when in a warm climate that it was 
easy to know the course of a stream from a distance, 
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by the greenness of the trees near it ; and he was be- 
ginning to know by experience, as we trusted, that 
those who love the word of Jesus, and try to keep it, 
are happier children than others, just as trees planted 
by the water grow tallest and greenest ; and so he 
loved that Psalm. There be stood with his rough 
winter coat, blue cap, and warm gaiters to cover his 
limb scarce healed from a fall, looking straight before 
him, and close to his papa's knee. When he had 
done, Georgy took his place, and looking up, asked, 
" Shall I say, < I to the hills ?' " (Psalm cxxi.) It 
was the last he had learned, and he had taken a great 
liking to it because it was a soldier who taught him 
it, and also because it spoke of danger, of the foot 
walking on slippery paths without sliding, of the sun 
stroke, and night peril, and of the mighty arm and 
unsleeping eye of Him who made earth and heaven. 
He caught the spirit of it 

The Scotch version, which you may not know, is 
bold and fine : — 



I to the hilla will lift mine eyes, 
From whence doth come mine aid. 

My safety cometh from the Lord, 
Who heav*n and earth hath made. 
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Thy foot he'll not let slide, nor will 

He slumber that thee keeps. 
Behold, he that keeps Israel, 

He slumbers not, nor sleeps. 

The Lord thee keeps, the Lord thy shade 

On thy right hand doth stay : 
The moon by night thee shall not smite, 

Nor yet the sun by day. 
The Lord shall keep thy soul ; he shall 

Preserve thee from all ill. 
Henceforth thy going oat and in 

God keep for ever will. 

Did God disregard the infant's trust 1 Was the 
promise of safety broken ? No ; but kept to the letter. 
It is fulfilling to him now in infinite measure, — not 
hindered from accomplishment as the promises too 
often are by our unbelief while we are here. The 
child was then taking leave of father, mother, sister, 
nurse, and willing away from their feeble hands the 
keeping of himself and of his goings out and in for 
evermore, into those of the Shepherd of Israel. After 
they had distributed the cakes in the parcel, their papa 
proposed one psalm more; "Now say the 23d, and 
say it together/' It seemed almost too much to ask 
of the tired little fellows near a journey's end, and 
wearying for supper. Yet in a moment they were 
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side by side repeating in concert with the whole heart 
that child's psalm, — the sweetest that David wrote, — 
and so heaven-like, that, but for the allusion to death 
and foes, it might have been overheard from the walls 
of the New Jerusalem. When the angel wished to 
make the apostle John understand what the souls of 
the blessed enjoy, he revealed no more than what we 
already find begun in the experience of that psalm. 
David must have been in spirit near to the promised 
rest, when he could sing of walking in the paths of 
righteousness with a restored soul, anointed with the 
oil of joy and his cup running over. The valley of 
the shadow of death had sunk into its due place, and 
it was the rod and the staff, and thou art with me, 
that were uppermost in his mind. 

The children had not long ceased when the guard 
asked, " All here for Manchester ?" They smiled as 
they looked at their torn half-tickets. Georgy hailed 
the tall chimneys and the windmills, as things with 
which he had been familiar near his well-remembered 
home. " Come to Helen, Freddy, and have your hair 
brushed." He came) and then Georgy followed, but 
he was bid wait awhile till he should be nearer home. 
So he stood patiently with his black beaver hat, sable 
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boa, and gray dress trimmed with black. He looked 
thoughtful, took a drawing from his pocket, opened 
it out, looked at it, folded it, and put it in again. 

" Where did you get that ?" " From , when I 

went to say good-bye" After sitting on his nurse's 
knee, and the hair being put right, we set them both 
into one division of the carriage, looking at them with 
such pleasure, as we thought of the welcomes that 
awaited them, and of the improvement that would be 
seen in them. 

The papers, books, &c, were laid in the bags, and 
the loose wraps strapped together. "We shall be 
there now in ten minutes, be ready ]" Freddy said, 
" If baby 's a good little miss, she must have a biscuit." 
" Ah ! mas'r Freddy, don't say if, for sure she's been 
a good wee miss all day," said her nurse. " Will you 
promise to sit quite good and silent at table if we ask 
aunts to let you have tea with them and us to-night? " 

" Yes, yes," said Georgy. " I'll get upon Aunt 's 

knee, and then 111 be at home," added Freddy. Ra- 
pidly we passed through the tunnel You wrote to 
me in 1851 of your journey by the same line; " Nous 
allions aussi rapidement que le vent, et vers le soir 
avant d'arriver a Manchester, il faisait sombre et froid 
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et nous nous sentions absolument entre la vie et T6ter- 
nite\ Les seoousses 6taient horribles et il semblait 
impossible qu'un train de deux voitures si legeres put 
demurer dans ies rails " t The speed which had been 
violent now became tremendous, and the motion grat- 
ing as if over pebble-stones. In a second we were off 
the rails. Looking around, the boys had slid from the 
one seat on which they were together, and stood in 
mute amazement with their eyes on their papa's, 
which did not lose sight of them till the carriage went 
to pieces. The solemn expression of their faces is 
fixed in our memories never to be forgotten. 

The carriages dashed on and struck. For an in- 
stant the danger seemed past, when a noise of an 
engine rumbled as if beneath us. With closed eyes 
and a firm grasp we sought to commit all to God, as 
our carriage broke upon the engine which had fallen 
across the line, — the flooring gave way, — and the back 
fell in. There was only time to realize that God was 
with us — safety therefore — and a sense of it. 

In that moment of collapse, the spirit of little 
George had escaped from the form that held it, leaving 
it to appearance uninjured. Beside it lay the empty 
sheath of a toy sword lost two days before. But the 
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soul had leapt upwards to the bosom of the Angel of 
the Covenant, and long before the other bodies, then 
apparently lifeless as his, had agonized back into that 
consciousness which we call life, his peaceful remaina 
were laid in a soft wrapping rug on the green grass 
bank, and he had taken in the first draught of immor- 
tality. It seemed as though death had not time to 
grasp him. 

Beyond a very faint recollection of lying under a 
mass of fragments, and of hearing the voices of those 
who removed them, we were all entirely unconscious. 
The awaking took place on the line a good way from 
the carriages. No living person was then to be seen. 
The servants lay alongside with their arms out- 
stretched, apparently dead, and close together. A 
long whistle first rang through my ears, — respiration 
seemed impossible ; but a severe blow which had been 
received on the seat of the nerves of the head produced 
an immediate and intense consciousness. What pro- 
mise will be sufficient now, was the first idea. All 
that the circumstances demanded was fully met by 
these words, so remembered as if heard ; " When 
thou walkest through the fire, thou shalt not be 
burned ; neither shall the flame kindle upon thee. For 
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I am the Lord thy God, the Holy One of Israel, thy 
Saviour." 

A loader whistle came, and being turned towards 
the carriages, the glaring engine appeared like a new 
train coming up on the rails across which we lay. To 
escape a second mangling there was nothing for it but 
to throw oneself to the other side of a drain, and by 
a violent exertion to roll up to the top of the bank. 

The scene was very strange from thence. The line 
all in view ; the furnace fire, (that of our own engine 
fallen over the other rails), the servants still motion- 
less, — no one else visible but a man and a boy, who, 
unaided, had lifted all of us from under the broken frag- 
ments, and slowly carried us one by one to the fresh 
air. The guards had gone to warn off trains ; a mes- 
senger, himself wounded, had been despatched to 
Manchester ; some of the unhurt passengers, carrying 
their luggage, had walked away to catch a train of the 
East Lancashire Eailway ; and others, with very few 
exceptions, remained seated in the carriages. Poor 
Freddy was the last of us who was extricated. Al- 
though he had escaped injury in the crash, he lay so 
long under the steam of the engine, that it only needed 
the following hours in heavy mist and biting wind to 
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render insensible the parts which had been so severely- 
scalded. The kind-hearted bobbin-turner of Man- 
chester who carried him thence, found him perfectly 
sensible, and said that to his last day he would re- 
member the grateful look of the boy, and the desperate 
grasp with which he clung to his neck, saying, " Do 
not, do not, do not leave me ;" but he was forced to lay 
him down that he might attend to others. Freddy's 
nurse heard him calling her by name, and believes she 
saw him running from side to side, but she could not 
succeed in making her own voice reach him : he also 
had cried for water bitterly more than once. 

For nearly an hour nothing was communicated 
regarding any one but the servants. Were all the 
others gone ? Who might still be lingering in pain 1 
Why such unbroken silence? It was not possible 
to ask. The only thing during that long hour was 
to lay hold and lean upon Him who made heaven 
and earth. Would he pardon and save us all together ? 
Would he carry us all that night safe into his king- 
dom? Two old lines of Erskine arose in memory 
like a rock : 



" The burden's heavy, but the back is broad, 
The glorious Saviour is the mighty God." 
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After that, all seemed easy to such an Helper ; the 
heavens above, the cold marshy bank, and the heights 
around became to us in a way not easily expressed, like 
so many friends, because they were His seen handiwork. 
While the want of all human sympathy and help was 
keenly felt, the ministry of angels was a pleasing 
thought. A few days before, Freddy had been read- 
ing about the young man whose eyes were opened to 
see the mountain full of chariots and horses of fire. 
Any moment now the heavenly messengers might be- 
come visible, and before midnight we might be a whole 
family with Jesus. But most of all was His own arm 
distinctly around us. To those who see only the ex- 
ternal side of a crushing stroke it is appalling ; but if 
the Angel of God's presence is standing ready to 
strengthen the soul, and to read His dealings with his 
own voice, and to be the first to interpret them as love 
and love alone, we feel no desire to ask any further 
question, but wait for a sure display of His support- 
ing power. It must be terrible to meet such strokes 
all alone ; but lying at the feet of Him who sends 
them, and hearing His voice of promise louder than 
the voice of His providence, there is nothing in them 
to impair a sense of security. A child on its parent's 
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knee, in a thick-walled house, by a winter fire, with 
every comfort round it, appears safe ; but a soul in 
any circumstances of peril, by realizing that it is in 
Christ's hand, knoux that it is safe. Nor can any 
event bring us lower than this, " Though he slay me, 
yet will I trust in him." 

I dared not lift my head or the earth reeled ; nor 
move my limbs, — as the head of a wounded man rested 
on my knee, drops of his blood trickled over my dress, 
and he screamed in agony when I stirred. The spas- 
modic pains were aggravated by the intense cold ; and 
though a parcel of our cloaks lay in sight a few yards off, 
these who were begged to bring them were so confused 
by the scene, that they forgot. The left arm was 
powerless, from the collar-bone being broken at the 
shoulder, and I could not turn on it so as to set the 
right arm free. Both limbs were also injured and icy 
cold. A blow on the chest made respiration very la- 
boured and painful It was getting dark. A message 
had come from a collier's house that the infant was 
there, but not expected to live. Previously, when 
asking for a plaid as a covering, the reply was, " There 
is a child in that plaid ;" and on saying, " Bring them, 
for both child and plaid are mine" — " The child's not 
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as you could see it" A woman posted herself at my 
head, and to each person who came up from the country 
round, she said in a loud whisper, in the Lancashire 
dialect, " Poor thing ! oo' has three children here, and 
one's * * * *." Still ingenuity tried hard to plead 
that all these reports might have referred to one, and 
that one the infant ; and it is easier to remain un- 
certain, even while imagining the worst, than to ask 
and know it. Regarding the father of the children 
there was always silence ; and with no message 
or inquiry from him about any of us, the worst was 
dreaded. 

Nearly an hour after the accident took place, the 
bobbin-turner who had extricated us all, and done what 
he could for us besides, came up, and said, " You have 
three children in the train ; will he be yours, a young 
boy we found on the engine with a rough coat, he's 
hardly hurt P A few minutes after, while it was not 
quite dark, he again was seen crossing the rails and 
carrying our Freddy, whose countenance, placid, sweet, 
and patient, wore such a look as one might choose to 
be the last. In dress and appearance, he was as if 
wholly uninjured, and not paler than he had often 
been the past few months. The wounded man who 
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leant on me cried out when I tried to make room for 
him in my arms, " For God's sake don't move ;" so just 
when I longed most to get a sight of Freddy, he had 
to be laid at my back. No word was spoken by either 
of us, and it was not a time for tears. The patient 
creature lay perfectly still on the same broken carriage 
door, and under the same shawl with me ; fondly pat- 
ting my shoulder when anything painful occurred, and 
especially when he heard me speak to Betsy Macartney, 
begging her to be composed. She cried out in her 
agony most of the evening, " My foot ! my side ! O 
Lord ! have mercy on my foul ! Where's my child ? 
Where's Margaret ?" " Is it yvwr child ?" the passers- 
by would say, thinking she referred to Georgy whom 
they knew to be gone : " Yes, it's my child ; — I'm its 
nurse, and there's my mistress." Many gathered 
round us as the darkness fell, women, men, and chil- 
dren, now examining whether there was still life in us, 
disputing which was already dead, lifting my veil to 
see, and when I cried out to desist, saying, " Then 
this little one at her back is dead ; see how cold and 
white — Lord preserve us all — an awful night is this T 
One of the women at my request took Freddy, now 
heavily asleep, on her knee to keep away the cold, and 
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another kindly sat down upon my feet and limbs which 
were becoming insensible. 

A gentleman from Manchester, coming up and 
learning our names, shewed much concern, and then 
went round each passenger by my plesire, to find out 
my husband. The good answer that he was alive 
came before, long. He lay unconscious except when 
spoken to, but able to give a reply. Trains passed 
more than once on the East Lancashire line, — one from 
Bolton had come up, but none from Manchester. Men 
were hurrying about with naming tar ropes, one car- 
ried round a little water from a ditch to the sufferers ; 
a medical man from a village some miles off attended to 
some whose limbs were fractured ; and betwixt eight 
and nine the train came for us with third class car- 
riages, not despatched any sooner than its usual hour 
from town. Having heard that Freddy, his nurse, 
and his papa, were all put in the same carriage, I was 
carried down last, and laid in one alone. It was some 
time before we started ; and just then a traveller, who 
had come on from Preston, getting in beside me, laid 
his coat over me, and stood in the space of the window, 
which having no glass admitted the piercing wind. 
There was again considerable delay at the Manchester 

c 
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station, and it was just four hours after the accident 
that I was carried into the house and found him from 
whom I had been so long and strangely separated. 
" Where are the children ?" was his only word. 
Three skilful physicians were soon around our bed ; 
and we were under the roof of kind friends ministering 
to us every comfort. Our beloved Freddy was safe, 
and as we thought well, though scalded : baby we 
hoped was coming round, and in safe keeping at the 
collier's house. Frequently during the evening I had 
heard a child's voice talking merrily to the men on 
the field, which I seemed to recognise as Georgy's ; it 
was very possible, therefore, that he had also found 
some protection among strangers, in whose company 
he was always frank and at ease. While the medical 

men were attending to us, H , who had been to 

the spot and had searched out the stray infant in the 
cottage, sent up to inquire the colour of her boots. 
" Scarlet," her papa said. He was now sure that it 
was she whom he had seen at ten p.m. quietly sleeping 
on the knee of a collier's wife, in the night-dress of 
her own child. 

Mr Hill of Manchester, who was a passenger in the 
train, and awoke from sleep by the shock, got out by 
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the carriage window. A bundle, as it seemed to 
him of dress, caught his eye : he lifted it, and found 
the infant in a gutter, her mouth downwards, and 
covered with her veil. She was wet through, and in 
a few minutes must have perished. He saw a board 
with " no thoroughfare" indicating a path, and went 
on a mile by ploughed land, ditches and fences, — 
was refused admittance at one house by the servants 
of a family who were absent from home, till at length 
a poor woman, who was going out for coals, at his 
earnest entreaty relieved him of his charge. Many 
visitors, chiefly colliers, came to her cottage during 
the evening to see the little stranger, who, after vomit- 
ing some blood, had been laid in the cradle by the 
fire, its own clothes hung up to dry, and gooseberry 
wine administered as a restorative. Frightened she 
must have been at such a landing after such a journey, 
especially as each new visitor wished to lift and ex- 
amine her. They all tried to please her ; but once 
only, when a little boy came in, she was got to smile ; 
when they put him to bed she cried, faithful to the 
remembrance of her brothers then, as for months 
afterwards, during which she refused to kiss any person 
whomsoever but little boys who bore some resemblance 
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to them. We heard these details from B , who 

having gone on search, left the house about eleven p.m., 
and went first to the infirmary to inquire for the 
missing ones. The nurses were found together, but 
no Georgy. On going to the station she learned that 
a child answering to his description had been killed 
instantaneously. Beaching Dixon Fold by a special 
train, she was directed to the collier s house, where 
she found the dear infant whom her kind protectress 
was about to put in bed. Soon its own clothes were 
put on again, and by two in the morning it lay 
in the same room with its brother Freddy. How 
many preparations had been going on within that 
hospitable dwelling during the day for the seven 
travellers. Favourite playthings of George's were 
brought out, cheerful fires were blazing, little beds 
arranged, and tea prepared in two rooms. All was 
ready for us, and the passing by of the hour of arrival 
was not thought wonderful ; the snow accounted for 
it : but when two, three hours had passed, what fears ! 
A friend came to tell of the disaster as soon as in- 
telligence of it was received in town ; and after three 
hours of suspense, their brother was carried in, scarcely 
able — from the severity of the injuries he had bus- 
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tained — to tell what blow had fallen ; along with him 
was Freddy. It cannot be expressed, nor well con- 
ceived, how many sad tasks fell to the inmates of that 
house daring the following days : — night-watching, — 
the passing away of one spirit to Him who gave it, — 
and the visit of the coroner and jury to two little 
coffins lying together on the very table where a few 
days before the evening meal had been spread for those 
who now occupied them. But these things were 

wholly screened from our view. Poor H , who 

saw it all, and, as was feared, first got his fatal cough 
through exposure on these cold nights, scarcely acqui- 
esced in the fate of his little favourite, but carried, to 
his early grave in Buenos Ayres, bitter yearnings over 
the child. " If you had helped to wash these beauti- 
ful limbs," he would say, " from the smell of steam 
and fire, down at the Victoria Station ; and carried his 
coffin back by rail to the inquest, or seen that noble 
boy lie on a tavern table — and the looks of the jury- 
men — and heard their verdict of manslaughter on the 
engine-driver — within an ace of being passed on the 
company itself ; — and then turned up the rotten 
sleepers over which you passed at sixty miles an hour, 
you would feel as I do." 
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How gay the Utile children sat within the rushing train, 
They laughed to see the shadows flee across the dizzy plain, 
How quick they passed the Scottish hill, how quick the English dale, 
They saw not 'twas their earthly life went sweeping by the rail. 

They laughed to see the vapours curl in white folds wreathing high, 
Nor thought it was a seraph's form, whose broad wings touched the sky, 
They said how brave the engine drave its black high-mettled horse, 
Nor knew the angelic messenger who steered them on their course. 

A spring-day journey, such it seemed, to end when night should come, 
A few more miles, another hour, and they should reach their home : 
So nearer, near, when suddenly the angel swerved his hand 
Aside from every earthly goal, due for the eternal land. 

He swerved aside, because he saw heaven's gateway arching blue, 
One moment's breath and joyfully the children are let through, 
Their spring-day journey at an end, its perils and alarms, 
For Jesus on the threshold stood and clasped them in His i 



Bear up, brave mother, strong in faith, bear, father, stricken sore, 
Tour little ones are housed and home, what could ye wish them more? 
The voices ye miss silent here, are singing gladly there, 
Or asking God to comfort you in some sweet childish prayer. 

March 1853. E. A. H. O. 



III. 



ftjft |ssnt. 



BEHOLD, HE TAXXTH AWAY, WHO CAN HINDEB HIM ? WHO WILL PAT 
UNTO HIM, WHAT DOB8T THOU f 

1 HAVX LENT HIM TO THE LORD ', AS LOW© AS HE LIVETH HE SHALL BE 
LENT TO THE LORD. 
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BEHOLD, BB TAKETH AWAY, WHO CAN HDTDKB HIM? WHO WILL SAT UNTO 

HIM, WHAT DOEST THOU ? 
I HAVE LENT HIM TO THE LORD J AS LONG A8 HE LIYBTH HE SHALL BE LEST 

TO THE LOED. 

It seemed as though the first strange night would never 
pass away. Yet dismal as its hours were, we almost 
clung to them, knowing that with the morning there 
must come the certainty as to Georgy's fate, while the 
silence of those around regarding him gradually di- 
minished our hope of his being still left to us. More 
than once his name had been whispered by us to each 
other. At last his papa said, " Poor Georgy !" The 
face of the kind friend who watched by our bed-side 
grew pale. There was silence. The Lord gave, I 
said ; his papa added, and the Lord Itath taken away ; 
and then together we repeated that wondrous conclu- 
sion of Job's when all was gone, Blessed be the name of 
the Lord. Song of faith heard in the storm which 
rolled oyer the patient patriarch till it had wrenched 
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from him every shred of joy, how many have been its 
echoes from bereaved hearts since then ! What will 
the chorus be, what the thunder-hallelujah, when every 
tongue that has feebly uttered it here shall, with its 
first speaker, and all the church triumphant, sing it 
yonder ! Then it shall be sung in the presence of the 
lost riches found again in the treasure-house of para- 
dise restored, — the very loss of which first taught us to 
use it. 

We now knew that we had two boys safe. Georgy 
had gone to join an infant brother. Saturday was a 
day of silent anguish for his loss, of great pain from 
bruises and injuries received ; a bone had to be set, 
and much besides done for two crushed bodies which 
could not even be turned in bed for long after. The 
news from the infirmary regarding the nurses was 
painful ; the ankle-bone of the one had been sawn off, 
and powerful opiates had been administered to both. 
The infant stared so wildly round her at the sight of 
new faces, that she was brought into our room to quiet 
her ; but she screamed in terror, seeing us so changed. 
A nurse was being sought for her. About Freddy 
only we felt no anxiety ; he was peaceful in bed, not 
complaining of anything. Having asked tea for break- 
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fast, instead of porridge, he repeated a hymn as usual, 
and prayed. He had been laid in flour for the scald ; 
his only wish seemed to be, that his posture might be 
frequently changed, which was done by moving him 
from one bed into another. 

How will he, with his sensitive mind, live without 
his brother? This was our one thought for him. When 
carried in at first, he had begged to be laid on the 
sofa, and had been taken up to bed before I reached 
the house. In the state in which we ourselves and 
the family were, it was not considered advisable to let 
any of us know that Freddy's case was hopeless, so to 
keep him quiet was the only care. Indeed, it was his 
tranquil comfortable look which prevented his aunts 
from having any fear regarding his life. Tet was he 
allowed in many ways to shew what his heart chiefly 
turned to, and where his hope lay.* The intense 
action of steam had rendered him insensible to pain, 
but his mind remained as acute as ever. "Is this 
Manchester T he asked, when he found himself in the 
strange nursery. It was perhaps surprising that he 
should have remembered in such circumstances to say 
his regular hymns, and all around him remarked that 
ideas and expressions from the word of God were 
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present to his mind. He also spoke of his playthings, 
and who should be invited to tea on his next birth- 
day. His aunt leaving him to go and see his little 
sister, who was crying in the next room, he said, she 
need not go, as Helen and Georgy would attend to 
baby; he never knew that his brother was gone. 
He clung much to his aunts, entreating them not to 
leave him, but to remain very close to his bed. He 
inquired for us, but was told to wait till next day, 
when we might be better, and able to see him. While 
the family were at tea, an attendant was left with him, 
to whom, among other things, he said, ts If you please 
take me to mama." Being told we must not be dis- 
turbed, " But I must go, for I have something to say 
to her." " Tell me what it is you have to say and 
we'll tell her." " No, it's something that I can only 
tell to my own mama." He lay still again, and soon 
after exclaimed, " Look, look !" " What do you see ?" 
" Jesus and his disciples on the Mount going up to 
heaven." 

When his aunt returned to him, he asked, " What 
day is this P « Saturday." " Oh, then, I must say, 
'I saw the glorious sun arise.'" He repeated the 
whole of it, and the latter part twice over. 
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" And will He not as surely make 
A feeble child His care ? 
Yes ! Jesus died for children's sake, 

And loves the infant's prayer. 
God made the stars and daisies too, 
And watches over them and you." 

It was his hymn for that day of the week. Before 
night he shewed slight symptoms of fever, talking 
much as if to Georgy of their playthings and of the 
railway ; asking for water, and begging to have a 
whole glass of it at once. His aunts watched him 
constantly, and the medical men having expressed 
much alarm in regard to him at their last visit that 
night, apprehensions were entertained of his sinking 
rapidly by all but ourselves, who still remained in 
ignorance of his state. He said many verses of hymns, 
and especially a verse of the 23d Psalm, 

" Goodness and mercy all my life 
Shall surely follow me : 
And in God's house for evermore 
My dwelling-place shall be." 

He repeated these lines three times over at short in- 
tervals. He was overheard more than once using the 
expression, " Meditate on God's word day and night," 
which no doubt referred to his favourite Psalm. He 
also prayed late at night, and very soon after became 
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insensible or wandering. Very often, when tempted 
to regret that he had no warning of the approach of 
death, has this thought comforted us, — was it not more 
pleasing that his mind and lips should have been so 
employed when quite ignorant that he was dying than 
even if he had known it ? 

About five o'clock next morning, after another 
troubled night, we were told that he was sinking. To 
us the stroke came in an instant. It was as if some 
flower, that had grown in one's heart for years and 
rooted itself in our very being, was to be torn out But, 
looking up, it was seen to be the hand of Him who 
first had planted it, and engrafted on it, as we believed, 
the new creature in Christ Jesus. We had only two 
hours given us to prepare to see him go away. There 
was delay in the doctor's arrival, as he was told by 
mistake that it was Freddy's little sister who was 
alarmingly ill, and she was a little way off at the house 
of a relative. We were not to see Freddy till the 
physician's leave was obtained, so there was a silent 
time given us to realize fully the agonizing wrench 
which nature was about to sustain, and to lay hold 
anew of the glorious hope we had for our darling. 
Every prayer of six years was going to be answered, 
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every desire fulfilled, every fear extinguished, every 
effort to lead our boy Christward, and to set him with 
his back to the world and his face to heaven, was go- 
ing to be crowned by the coming of the Shepherd for 
his marked lamb on the morning of His own day. 
" Next Sunday I shall learn this verse/' he said the 
previous sabbath, "The Word was made flesh, and 
dwelt among us, and we beheld his glory, the glory as 
of the only begotten of the Father, full of grace and 
truth." How he learned it ! A second time, as in his 
brother's case thirty-six hours before, death seemed to 
miss its grasp ; — he had not an idea of dying. Per- 
mission being now given for us to have one look of 
him, he was carried down stairs on a small mattress. 
Room was made across our feet, and he lay there so 
sweet and bright looking, with his eye half raised ; so 
little changed from that last look on the railway bank, 
— lovelier than he had almost ever looked before, that 
we could not believe he was unconscious. It was 
only when the physicians had raised us in bed to kiss 
him, and taking his hand, we asked him if he did not 
know us, that we saw he was already deaf to all 
earthly voices, and that his time was counted by 
seconds. His papa prayed for him, and gave him 
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up to God. " Lord, thou hast heard his earnest 
cries for a new heart, and to be washed in the blood 
of Jesus, and taken to heaven when he died. Answer 
them all and take him to Thyself." 

He was carried away again, and expired in a few 
moments. A sabbath sun had lighted him home ; 
and oh ! how much of our poor hearts went with 
him. To be enjoying sabbath-rest above, waiting on 
God in his temple, looking into the great mystery of 
godliness with an unclouded understanding — it was 
no effort to imagine Freddy so engaged. We had now 
three children safe ; our anchor cast by a threefold 
chain upon that shore which never seemed so close to 
our reach as then. To see a child go away so peace- 
fully to Jesus, gives a real foretaste to those who be- 
hold it of the victory Christ's people shall one day 
obtain over death and the grave. By faith we press 
hard after the departing spirit, till the wave which 
has borne it into the haven seems almost to have 
carried us in also. But second thoughts force on us 
the truth that to us there still remain the warfare 
and the wilderness, and that we must consent to say 
that hard and bitter word, Farewell. M'Cheyne 
wrote of a similar death-bed — 
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" The Sabbath son rose bright and clear, 
When thine was setting on us here, 
To shine more bright in yonder sphere- 
Bear boy, well meet again." 

In an hour or two the golden tinges of Freddy's 
setting sun grew dimmer, and faded from the clouds 
it left behind. There was a feeling of the heart faint- 
ing and dying within its shell ; of being spoiled and 
smitten ; of being out in a storm which had swept 
much away, and might not yet have done all the de- 
solation it had been commissioned for. Our souls 
rested that sabbath-day on the decree of Jehovah. It 
came to our minds as it is expressed in the Assembly's 
catechism ; " The decrees of God are his eternal pur- 
pose, according to the counsel of his will, whereby, for 
his own glory, he hath fore-ordained whatsoever comes 
to pass." To lie upon that naked rock, blindfold, 
neither daring to look behind, before, nor upwards, 
and to say, " Though He slay me, yet will I trust in 
Him," was all we could do. 

It was on the following day, and after our friends 
in many places had time to know of our calamity, and 
to bear us on their hearts at the throne of grace, that 
the sun shone out from behind the clouds through 
these words, " Ye have seen the end of the Lord ; 

D 
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that the Lord is very pitiful, and of tender mercy." 
Until then we could only venture on his arm of power, 
but now we could see into his heart of love, unveiling 
itself in such declarations as, "Yet it pleased the 
Lord to bruise him; he hath put him to grief f — 
" Him, being delivered by the determinate counsel <md 
foreknowledge of God, ye have taken, and by wicked 
hands have crucified and slain." The broken-hearted 
must look at their sorrows by the light of that love 
which spared not His only Son. Will he smite the 
objects of it too heavily ? Will he forbear to smite 
them heavily when their final good requires it ? How 
majestic are his goings when he thus enters the soul 
in the chariot of his awful providence ! The exterior 
of the chariot is rough and terrible, but it is paved 
with love to his stricken child. At the first, God's 
terrible dealings take us aside alone with himself 
The words and sympathy, and even the writings of 
our fellow-men, lose much of their power. The soul 
lies in its anguish as if at the base of a great steep 
not scaleable from the side of nature, and with no 
sensible support of any kind but what comes from the 
everlasting arms. What light and power does the 
Lord then put into His promises 1 He makes the 
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mourner to acknowledge that there is no blank in the 
house or in the bosom which His word cannot fill. 
It grows as it finds room and soil. It has treasures 
laid up for the dark and cloudy day, treasures which 
cannot be reached except through the avenue of tri- 
bulation. We are suddenly overtaken by an affliction 
at once stunning, dark, and varied in its aspect We 
submit in silence, " dumb because Thou didst it ; " 
but the Bible speaks to us, " He is the Bock, his 
work is perfect ; for all his ways are judgment ; a 
God of truth and without iniquity, just and right is 
he." Where is the dealing of his providence which 
that declaration may not make straight and clear and 
even radiant to our view? It is not to be expected 
that these dispensations will be divested of perplexity 
or severity; but no doubt or mistrust regarding them 
will linger in our hearts. We shall be able to say 
sincerely, " His work is perfect though I am blind ; 
his work is perfect and I shall see it yet ; and this 
trial which is crushing me to the dust, and which none 
around me can. comprehend, shall one day be illumi- 
nated with glory before my eyes, and in each of its de- 
tails, and in each of its results, bear the minutest 
inspection." It is thus that the soul is led one step 
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farther than submission, praising Jehovah for all that 
he has done. " They went through the flood on foot; 
there did we rejoice in him." 

Often did Adolphe Monod's hymn, written in deep 
sorrow, recur to our minds as expressing the joy of 
God's people in tribulation. They are not left long 
to cry to their Father out of the depths. Faith soon 
mounts upon the billows and reaches at a bound its 
own high eminence, singing there a farewell to the 
creature and a challenge to the tempter, " He that 
spared not his own Son, but delivered him up for us 
all, how shall he not with him also freely give us all 
things 1" "Thy righteousness is like the great 
mountains ; thy judgments are a great deep : O 
Lobd, thou preservest man and beast How excellent 
is thy loving-kindness, O God ! " 

Thus, even from the first were there many drops of 
joy in our bitter cup. Often we asked ourselves, 
Why should angels get all the songs at the promotion 
of our darlings to a place in such a home ? Why 
should only the grief be ours ? We loved to appro- 
priate Hannah's words, spoken of Samuel when she 
gave him up to God's service, " / ham lent Mm to the 
Lobd ; as long as he liveth, he shall be lent to the 
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Lord." And surely our children do belong to us in 
a sense in which no other earthly blessing does. 
Never do we realize this more than after they are 
gone. Never till death and change have done their 
last and worst, does the parent's heart venture to 
gather itself up to assert its right. Not so loudly 
while his child is on his knee, nor when it lies a-dying, 
as when at length by faith he descries the young 
spirit in paradise in Jesus' keeping, does the parent 
cry Mine, Mine. Perhaps when his child was here 
he feared to say it. There was a danger then of lov- 
ing it too welL Each time he saw the little one with 
so much of the foolishness of a child still bound up in 
its heart, or strove with its half-subdued will, or 
trembling with joy, watched the efforts of its infant 
faith to cast itself, — not upon a doctrine, — but straight 
into the bosom of a living, trusted Christ, — oh ! in 
these days as the parent looked down on the child and 
up to the Saviour, his heart said, Thine from its very 
depths; and but faintly Mine, or Mine for Thee. 
But now that all struggle with idolatry is over, the 
heart claims its own, and can say to Jesus, Thine fob 
Me. I have lent him to the Lord ; as long as he 
liveth, he shall be lent to the Lord. 
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Hannah lent Samuel to the temple service cheer- 
fully. With only Eli to take the oversight of him, 
and the evil example of Hophni and Phinehas before 
his eyes, she did not fear to fulfil her vow. " And he 
worshipped the Lord there." Had Jesus said to any 
of the believing Jewish mothers on his ascension-day, 
" Suffer the little children to come unto me," they 
would have pressed round him to see which of their 
little ones he would take, not only to his arms of flesh 
to bless them and give them back again, but away 
with himself to his Father's house. 

Saviour ! gone to God's right hand, 
But the same Saviour still, — 

shall we be less willing now to lend our Samuels unto 
Thee? 

Frederick and George were laid to rest in the same 
grave with an infant brother, to which their little 
sister's nurse was also carried, for she soon sank, in 
the infirmary, from her wounds. Some nights after 
they were taken from us, the voice of a child in the 
next house awoke us, and produced a pang of despe- 
rate bitterness. Submission was gone. Then it 
seemed to be said, Will you have them back again ? 
Choose now whether you shall have the leading and 
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feeding of them, wiping away the tears from their 
eyes ; or shall the Lamb which is in the midst of the 
throne feed them and lead them to living fountains of 
waters, and God himself wipe away their tears ? This 
thought coming partly as a dream, and as if a choice 
were in reality given, made us indeed realize that we 
could wish nothing but to leave the lambs in their 
Shepherd's keeping : sobbing a weary heart to rest 
upon these consoling words, " Even so, Father ; for 
so it seemed good in thy sight." 

We have lent them to the Lord, and it depends on 
us whether we are totally separated from them or not. 
It is our fault if the wilderness-path does not often 
border on the spirit-land. It is our fault if the tears 
of the chamber of mourning conceal the bright reali- 
ties beyond it. Jesus is willing, in each individual 
case, to give more in value to us, than he takes in loan 
from us. He carries away a sheaf, but he will, if we 
hinder not, leave behind him a field sown with pro- 
mise, after the ploughshare has done its work. He 
will bring us to feel that we deeply needed all that he 
has unwillingly inflicted, and that not a particle less 
would have sufficed thoroughly to humble us. Each 
bereaved parent is led back to the chamber of the 
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widow of Zarephath to join in her bitter cry, " Art 
thou come unto me to call my sin to remembrance, 
and to slay my son 1 " The consciousness of the need- 
be for the stroke transfixes the heart, and silences 
murmuring. " I have sinned ; what shall I do unto 
thee,0 thou Preserver of men?" . . . "He hath stripped 
me of my glory, and taken the crown from my head. 
.... Mine hope hath he removed like a tree." But 
while he snatches away the desire of our eyes from 
our sight, and disappears with our tender lambs to his 
heavenly fold, he leaves a prospect opened from our 
dwelling into Emmanuel's land, and there is now an 
arch thrown across the space between us and paradise. 
It will not comfort us to tell of resignation only, 
or of the power of time to soften anguish ; it will not 
satisfy us to hear that our children never did belong 
to us, but were lent us by the Lord for a short period 
to be withdrawn at his pleasure, or that the blessings 
remaining to us will by degrees fill up the terrible 
void. The mother's heart toiU fight its way now 
through distance and uncertainty to her absent child, 
and dwell with it whether in India, or 'China, or a 
new hemisphere ; or to where the Lord Jesus keeps it 
for her with the spirits of the just ; as really as she 
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did in former wakeful nights, while it lay asleep parted 
from her only by the nursery wall. Leave her alone 
in the empty room, and soon across these vacant little 
cots, bright visions will gleam that have their other 
half in heaven — their counterpart in one certain spot 
not denned but shadowed out in revelation, and sure 
and firm to faith. Hope is fain to tread close after 
faith, and to build among the many mansions a glad- 
some home. The parent who sees his children away 
before him, losing them into Christ's presence, gains 
something solid as to his own futurity. He has set 
foot in that new region, something of his own inhabits 
it, and here, if ever, nature seconds the promptings of 
grace, and unites with revelation in teaching us that 
" where your treasure is, there will your heart be also." 
With what rich interest did Hannah see her loan 
acknowledged. It was only a yearly glimpse she got 
of her treasure, but it grew in beauty. Every year 
Samuel was a fairer, statelier child. The sunlight of 
early grace was on his brow, the Lord's favour was his 
shield, and his words began to lodge in men's hearts. 
And when the yearly sacrifice was offered and the ser- 
vice done, and Elkanah and Hannah sadly took leave 
of the child-prophet in his linen ephod, they might 
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linger to gaze once more on his face, to print it fast in 
memory for another year ; but one thing is sure, they 
never wished to carry him back to their home in Mount 
Ephraim from his holy home in Shiloh. 

They who have lent their children to the Lord to 
dwell in his house above, while coming daily to pre- 
sent their prayers and praises at his footstool, do in- 
deed draw near by faith to the sanctuary of him with 
whom their little ones are gone to dwell. Placing 
ourselves with our petitions at the feet of the great 
High Priest, we may also catch glimpses of them as 
they wait in restful joy upon the Lord. No taint of 
sin is seen upon them now, no folly in their hearts, no 
painful lessons are before them. And when we return 
again to daily work and trial, surely we shall not dare 
to wish that we might carry them back with us. Our 
precious ones are too well kept where they are ; and 
as far as they themselves are concerned, the exchange 
is too good that we should wish it unmade. When 
we ourselves go to join them in their new home we 
shall discover at a glance, that while we lost something 
by their absence here, they have gained beyond all 
reckoning by being taken thither. 
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Two Utile boys were playing 

Beside their mother's knee, 
Unconscious of the honour 

That was their destiny. 
The angel bent above them, 

And breathed the low command— 
And e'er the second morning 

The lyre was in their hand ! 

Ah! is the mother weeping, 

Because her lovely boys 
Are tasting purer pleasures, 

And feeling holier joys 
Than she could ever yield them 

With her most soothing tone, 
While yet their swelling bosoms 

Were pillow' d on her own ? 

We know that she will miss them, 

Unworn their garments lie ; 
And everywhere she turneth, 

There's something meets her eye 
That marks their painful absence ; 

And from their vacant bed, 
Like Rachel in her sorrow, 

She turns uncomforted. 
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Mourns she that they are taken 

Where every pain is o'er, 
Where not a human passion 

Shall mar their quiet more ? 
Oh could she hear the sweetness 

Of their angelic strain, 
Not life's best gifts would tempt her 

To call them back again ! 

Though short and sweet their visit 

To this bleak world of ours, 
The pleasant buds of promise 

Gave pledge of many flowers, 
Whose perfect bloom we only 

Can see when it is given, 
To join as kindred spirits, 

The choristry of heaven. 



\t ISLeaper Htrir % <f lofows. 



(Longfellow.) 



There is a Reaper, whose name is Death, 

And, with his sickle keen, 
He reaps the bearded grain at a breath, 

And the flowers that grow between. 
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" Shall I have naught that is fair V saith he; 

" Hare naught but the bearded grain f 
Tho' the breath of these flowers is sweet to me, 

I will give them all back again." 

He gazed at the flowers with tearful eyes, 

He kissed their drooping leaves ; 
It was for the Lord of Paradise 

He bound them in his sheaves. 

" My Lord has need of these flowerets gay/ 

The Beaper said, and smiled : 
"Dear tokens of the earth are they, 

Where He was once a child. 

" They shall all bloom in fields of light, 

Transplanted by my care, 
And saints, upon their garments white, 

These sacred blossoms wear." 

And the mother gave, in tears and pain, 

The flowers she most did love ; 
She knew she should find them all again 

In the fields of light above. 

On, not in cruelty, not in wrath, 

The Beaper came that day 
'Twas an angel visited the green earth. 

And took the flowers away. 
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Cmtiiqtut. 

(Adolphb Monod.) 

(Referred to at p. 52.) 

Que ne puis-je, 6 mon Dieu, Dieu de ma delivrance ! 
Remplir de ta louange et la terre et les cieux, 
Les prendre pour temoins de ma reconnaissance 
Et dire an monde entier combien je sola heureux. 



Heureux qnand je te parte, et que de ma poussidre 
Je falfl monter vers tol mon hommage on mon vobu, 
Avec la liberty d*nn flls devant son pdre, 
Et le saint tremblement d*nn pecheur devant Dieu ! 

Heureux, qnand sons les coups de ta verge fiddle, 
Avec amour battu, je souflre avec amour ; 
Pleurant, mais sans douter de ta main paternelle ; 
Pleurant, mais sous la croiz ; pleurant, mais pour un jour. 

Heureux lorsqu'attaque par l'ange de la chute, 
Prenant la croix pour arme et PAgneau pour Sauveur 
Je triomphe a genoux et sors de cette lutte 
Yamqueur mais tout meurtri, tout meurtri mais vainqueur. 

Heureux, toujours heureux I j'al le Dieu fort pour Pdre, 
Pour frdre Jesus-Christ, pour conseil l'Esprit-Saint 1 
Que pent Qter l'enfer, que pent donner la terre 
A qui jouit du ciel et du Dieu trots fois saint ? 



IV. 

% \t Sprit's fjflmt. 



TT TX LOVED KB TE WOULD BBJOICE, BECAUSE I SAID, I 00 UNTO TBS 

FATHER. 
AMD JESUS SAID UXTO HOT, VEBILT I BAT UHTO THEE, TO-DAY SHALT 

THOU BE WITH MX OT FAEADI8E. 
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IV. 

ftfye Spirit's fSrmu. 

IF TX LOVED MS, TX WOULD REJOICE, BECAUSE I SAID, I GO UNTO THE FATHER. 

AND JESU8 SAID UNTO HIM, VERILT I SAT UNTO THEE, TO-DAT SHALT THOU BE 
WITH HE IN PARADISE. 

" Now, just as the gates were opened to let in the 
men, I looked in after them, and behold the city 
shone like the sun ; the streets also were paved with 
gold ; and in them walked many men with crowns on 
their heads, palms in their hands, and golden harps to 
sing praises withal. 

" There were also of them that had wings, and they 
answered one another without intermission, saying, 
' Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord ! ' And after that they 
shut up the gates ; which, when I had seen, I wished 
myself among them." 

If ye loved me, ye would bejoice. like a soft 
solemn chime of far-off bells, these words rung through 
our empty hearts, the last hours of our railway jour- 
ney back to home. In each new time of trial, we 
find in the scripture some comforting word adapted 
to new and peculiar circumstances, placed ready for 

E 
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our help, to garrison the mind against a fresh assault 
of sorrow. How the weakness of the feeble becomes 
their defence, when a sense of it obliges them intui- 
tively to arm themselves beforehand for any painful 
emergency by taking hold of some one of the words of 
God. The inward struggle is thus over before the 
apparent one comes on ; the soul is placed in keeping 
of the great Leader, and has only to walk quietly after 
Him. The battle is not then any longer theirs but 
God's. You can hardly imagine what a changed home 
was ours on our return ; and it is the return to daily 
life in the world that is so trying after a bereavement. 
The wayward mourner who walks forth again from 
his shivered idols without having laid hold of a divine 
portion, or heard that word, " Do not I fill heaven 
and earth? saith the Lord," thinks that he may 
quarrel with God's remaining gifts, and cast a look of 
bitterness on the green earth with its flowers and 
sunshine. If the child of God acts otherwise, it is 
not for want of being tempted to this. He knows a 
struggle before his heart accepts even the face of na- 
ture again, robbed now of the hues it used to wear in 
the smile of his beloved ones. Even while his eye is 
resting on an open heaven, his heart is bleeding still 
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at every pore. Tet is he not left comfortless, and 
those who go in to comfort him feel that the Visitor 
of Bethany has been there before them. 

BLE8SED ABE THE DEAD WHICH DIE IN THE LORD 

from henceforth. How ready should we be to give 
a cordial response to that oracular affirmation ! How 
heartily should we echo it back from these stormy 
shores of time. Blessed are the dead who die in the j 
Lord. Yes, and sweet still for their sakes, is all they i 
have left behind them. Fragrant are the flowers they 
planted, and the garden-trees that shadowed them. I 
Perfumed are the rooms they lived and prayed in — ' 
chosen spots now every one of them. The silence of 
them may seem terrible, but praise can break it ; and 
where should survivors be able to get so clear a view 
of the new home whither the absent ones are gone, as 
from the place that once knew them so well ? There 
are joyful memories clinging to its walls that cannot 
grow again in any other scene. The heart sits lonely 
among them, but elsewhere it would be lonely and 
naked too. 

We have no need to flee from the objects which re- 
mind us of those whom Christ has taken. The words 
and employments they so vividly recall do not force 
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upon us anything incongruous with the new existence 
the departed have entered on. The songs they began 
here, and the lessons they were learning by our side, 
are all ended and perfected yonder. It is not difficult 
to realize them as in God's presence, at the feet of 
Jesus, since the life continued out of our sight, is but an 
extension of the one they lived before our eyes. Death 
divested the thread of its impurities, — its colouring is 
now celestial, — but it was formed long before death 
touched it— it passed through our own hands. These 
very remembrancers also help to console us. To which 
of them would the emancipated spirit be willing to 
return 1 Such sacred mementos themselves seem to 
say, " If ye loved them ye would rejoice." They are 
all too perishable, too unsatisfying that we should 
wish our beloved ones back to dwell among them, and 
thus, if they draw our tears afresh, they dry them up 
again as quickly as they flow. Tears will flow, and 
the Bible has no rebuke for tears. It reveals to us 
the bottle where they are treasured, but it foretells 
tears to the end, and says there is but one hand that 
can wipe them all away at last. 

Sorrow not even as others which have no hope. 
A Christian does not sorrow less than others for the 
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loss of his child. It is the maimer of sorrowing that 
differs. The grief repressed at first may spread itself 
out over days and years to come. There are worldly 
parents who have been all but distracted when the rod 
smote them, yet in a season or two the ball-room has 
welcomed them back again. There are Christian 
parents who have found the beating storm calmed at 
once, when the Lord said, "It is I;" but it only 
changed to be like thunder on distant hills — a bass 
voice to deepen thenceforward all the music of the soul. 
Immoderate grief does not last. In the case of the 
Christian parent it ought to be disallowed. His first 
lesson in Christ's school was loyalty to his Lord, and 
each startling dispensation makes that key-note ring 
in his innermost soul. He dares not indeed trust 
himself out of his Saviour's presence to go and mourn 
alone, nor dares he look out upon a dreary future. 
He refuses even to take thought for the morrow, and 
over against the agony of the hour he sets the joy of 
Christ's glorious second coming. Yet there is perhaps 
room for self-indulgence in that first period of grief, 
during which none who approach him expect him to 
be otherwise than sorrowful. All are ready to ac- 
knowledge, for the time, the reality of the unseen 
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world whither the departed is gooe, and there is even 
something like a presence of the beloved one hanging 
over the place which shall know him no more. The 
Christian is sometimes apt to ask for an extension of 
the days of mourning, and only to awake fully to his 
loss when others are ceasing to make allowance for 
him. But if he has experienced that Christianity does 
expand and strengthen the very power to grieve, he 
must beware that it be not, through him, accused of 
withholding proportionate consolation. Such a test- 
ing season ought to bring out clearly to his conscious- 
ness the truth, Ye are not yowr own, and teach him to 
be ready not only to ascend the Fisgah-heights of 
faith, but to walk on the rough road of daily duty in 
the sight of men. 

"There was one," says Mrs Sigourney, of America, 
" and my heart holds her image as among the most 
perfect of earthly beings, who in early life was written 
childless. Her three beautiful sons were taken from 
her in one week. In one week 1 and their places were 
never supplied. The little student of seven years was 
smitten while over his books, the second at his sports, 
the youngest on his mother's knee. The deepest 
humility, the most earnest searchings of heart, were 
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the immediate results of this bereavement. It dwelt 
on her mind that for some deficiency in her Christian 
character this chastisement had been appointed. The 
language of her contrite prayer was, ' Lord, what wilt 
thou have me to do V And he told her. And she 
became a mother in Israel ! A sleepless, untiring 
benevolence was the striking lineament of her life. 
After the stroke of widowhood fell upon her, and she 
stood entirely alone, it seemed as if every vestige of 
selfishness was extinct, and that her whole existence 
was devoted to the good of others." 

Just as before the Christian mother had no liberty 
to idolize or adorn her children as the mothers of the 
world may do, so now she may not mourn for them as 
such mothers mourn. She may not say her all is gone 
nor that her heart is broken ; but girding up the loins 
of her mind she must trim her lamp once more for the 
dark journey. " "What ! could ye not watch with me 
one hour f is a rebuke which has many applications. 
" This hour, the darkest thou mayest be called to pass 
below, the greatest opportunity to glorify me, wilt 
thou pass it in the sorrow of the world, or watch with 
me ?" The mourner hears and obeys. She will neither 
enervate her mind by gazing always back on days that 
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cannot return, nor paralyze her energies by imagining 
all that may be before her, and which yet may never 
come. She will walk on in the blended light of a 
happy past and a brighter futurity, interweaving their 
influences over the groundwork of her sorrow. Her 
company is gone before her, safe over the river ; she 
will stay herself on the Angel of the covenant till the 
morning break. 

To die is gain. Paul said so ; and we should often 
say so to ourselves, pressing out from words so clear 
all the definite comfort which they were intended to 
convey to us. Paul was an accurate reckoner, well 
accustomed to strike a balance in spiritual things, and 
to weigh the seen and the unseen, the temporal and 
the eternal. " To me to live is Christ," in his case in- 
cluded a great deal. From the outset of his career, 
the whole of his ardent soul had been launched into 
his work. All along the footsteps of the great sower 
of the Qentile field, were living tracks of light. 
Churches had risen throughout Greece. He hoped to 
see their like on the coast of Spain, and to watch the 
infant churches through another decade or more of 
their existence on a hostile soil, was his strong desire. 
He longed to seize for his Master the Mediterranean and 
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Europe. And yet, — so strong was the attraction to 
the other side, — so fain would he spring across death's 
river and fall down at that Master's feet, — so powerful 
a suction was ever operating on the soul of Paul, draw- 
ing him towards Jesus, — that he could at any hour 
have thrown up the certain gain of staying here, for 
the greater gain of going thither. 

To DEPART AND TO BE WITH CHRIST IS FAB BETTER. 

Each time the subject is introduced, and his own 
breast laid open to our sight, the same reason for 
counting death a gain is always uppermost. " To be 
with Christ ;" " Present with the Lord." It is neither 
the attainment of holiness alone, nor the cessation of 
warfare, nor the wondrous new consciousness of the 
presence of Deity that come first to his lips as objects 
of desire. He had heard a voice on his way to 
Damascus, and he panted to hear that voice again. 
No angelic messenger by his cot on shipboard, no rap- 
ture in the third heavens, no revelation dimly as 
through a glass of the face of Jesus, not even the whis- 
per, " My grace is sufficient for thee," could satisfy him 
as a substitute for the presence of the Lord. After 
each new discovery of Christ's glory borne in upon his 
soul, and glowing in each new epistle, Paul still reached 
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forward, forgot the past, and said, like one who has 
all to learn, That I may know him. It seems he had 
the certainty of obtaining what he desired at the first 
moment of absence from the body ; as soon as the last 
groan should have burst from the tabernacle which 
burdened him, he should receive the first smile of the 
presence of the Lord. Distressing as the unclothing 
might possibly be, whether it came by the paw of the 
lion, or by the edge of the sword, he was sure that 
Jesus would be waiting for him as he was for Stephen, 
and so he said, " To die is gain." 

But had Paul been about to enter on a sleep of two 
thousand years would it have been gain to him to die ? 
If John was going to begin the same unconscious sleep 
would it not rather have been gain to him still to live 
in Patmos where he could, when " in the Spirit," hear 
the voice of Jesus, and see his glorified form in vision 
at least ? 

When many of those whom we love much have gone 
to their rest, our interest in the intermediate state 
becomes personal and deep. We search eagerly for 
the words of God, few but clear, regarding it ; we 
adopt them and cling to them as if some new possession 
had been made over to us. ' Our faith asks for a spot 
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where, unchallenged, it may establish itself, following 
our dead whither they have gone, enabling us to conceive 
of them and dwell with them. That conceded to us, 
let Jesus cany home as many as he will ; only " Lord, 
remember me when thou comest into thy kingdom :" 
say to me, " To-day thou shalt be with me in paradise. 

Our minds, it is true, cannot admit all the consola- 
tion, in the form in which it is offered to us by sympa- 
thizing Mends in times of bereavement. We eschew 
everything which seems unreal ; the dead are not yet 
glorified as they will be in the day of the manifestation 
of the sons of God. The imagery of palm and crown 
has reference to a period perhaps as much future to 
them as to us. They may not know much more of the 
future glory than revelation told them here. They 
shall not sing, " O Grave, where is thy victory 1 " till 
we sing it with them. Many of the songs of the 
Apocalypse are keeping for the Ohurch till she shall 
be triumphant. 

Yet though many portions of the Bible commonly 
applied to the present state of the blessed dead do not 
properly belong to it, there are some passages which 
do exclusively refer to it, and others which in part 
apply to it. It is, therefore, very painful to the mourner 
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to hear that he must be satisfied to know nothing of 
the Sabbath-home where so many precious ones are 
gone ; and to be told that God has drawn so impene- 
trable a veil of silence between us and them, that hope 
must ask no questions till the resurrection. 

Since Scripture neither asserts that the soul sleeps 
in the intermediate state, nor denies to the disembodied 
spirit a new lodging-house to localize it till the resur- 
rection, need we be compelled by the theories of our 
fellow-men to force on our minds anything repulsive ? 
The white robe, the vesture whioh the souls in Hades 
wear, may be brought to the dying bed in the 
angel's hand. Whispers now and then come, through 
the testimony of calm and sober witnesses, from the 
death-chamber into the busy world, telling of light 
and radiance beaming around the departing saint so 
as to make dissolution an attractive sight to bystanders, 
and leading many a Balaam since he of Pethor to 
exclaim, " Let me die the death of the righteous, and 
let my last end be like his ! " 



" Burdened and groaning then no more, 
My rescued soul shall sing, 
As up the shining path I soar ; 
Death ! thou hast lost thy sting.*' 
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Who can tell the measure of those manifestations 
which the King of saints makes to his people in their 
last hours 1 How little we know what may pass before 
their eyes after they seem to be unconscious ! May 
they not be disturbed and astonished by the questions 
which are sometimes forced on their ears at these 
solemn seasons for the satisfaction of those who might 
be satisfied otherwise 1 

There are some who retire in silent awe from the 
consideration of the future state altogether, believing 
that to inquire is to presume unwarrantably. Yet 
seeing that the divine Word has spoken on this theme, 
our humble earnest meditation upon it cannot be pre- 
sumptuous in his eyes. All that the believer would 
desire to ask concerning his future lodging, is that it 
may be the medium of his beholding Jesus. He is 
willing to be absent from the body, but he is confi- 
dent of being present with the Lord Christ The 
answer given from the cross to the dying thief en- 
courages this. It was no ambiguous declaration that 
Jesus made to the poor malefactor : He did more than 
promise to remember him when He should come into 
his kingdom. He did not leave that soul to a mere 
exercise of faith regarding the future, nor call on it 
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to make a plunge in the dark at its first step into 
eternity. He told him where he should be to-day ; 
He told him who would be the first to meet him ; and 
He called the intermediate state by that sweetest of 
names to a fallen sinner — paradise. Yes, paradise is 
our word since Jesus gave it to us. Before to-morrow's 
sunrise we may be there : the cords that draw us to- 
wards it are shortening and multiplying. Sure are 
the promises which he gives to his departing servants ; 
and if, as seated at the Father's right hand, his glorious 
human form does reside with Enoch's and Elijah's, 
apart from the region where he reigns as King of the 
dead, assured we are that the Shepherd does visit, feed, 
and lead his flock in paradise, manifesting to them his 
mediatorial glory. 

Why is it that many Christians are so silent about 
their home ? Why do some speak of the period elaps- 
ing before the coming of Christ, as if it were one of 
mystery and dim twilight 1 Were it left to us to choose 
a position for our souls to occupy intermediately, could 
we imagine one more blessed, than to wait midway be- 
tween humiliation and glory, in Christ's presence, in 
company with his people, — danger past, sin quenched, 
falling impossible, in the unanimous joyful anticipa- 
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tion — no peradventure to it now — of such an event as 
a glorious resurrection ? Even supposing it to be a 
silent and veiled company, if they do not name each 
other yet, but like the gathering worshippers of earth, 
rest side by side till the bells cease, and vacant places 
fill, and all begin to sing one anthem, — would it not 
be joy enough, added to the presence of the Lord, to 
be able to say, " My beloved ones are here, Isaiah is 
here, Daniel is here, Paul, Polycarp, Luther, Pascal, 
Bunyan, are here ? " And were it possible or credible 
that Hannah and Samuel have not read each other's 
inmost hearts ere now, Hannah at least can say, 
" Samuel is here," and Samuel can say, " They that 
lent me to the Lord are here." And we, who still 
sojourn on earth, can joyfully identify our sin-bur- 
dened souls with their thrice-blessed company. 

" One army of the living God 
To his command we bow, 
Part of His host have crossed the flood, 
And part are crossing now." 

Were it granted us to know the nature of their wor- 
ship, we might be surprised to find a great similarity 
in their feelings above, to these we now share. Will 
it not be worth the pain of even the most painful de- 
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parture to go and join them, to reside a while in the 
second abode of man, the long home of his soul, as 
the grave is of his flesh, to pass through the second 
stage of his progress, to know the present home as 
well as the past exile and the coming kingdom ; to have 
a share in the emotions and experiences of each part 
of the pilgrimage from a fallen to a glorified state ? 
One of them is paradise. Earth has ante-rooms to 
its coronation-halls, and waiting-chambers for invited 
guests, where they assemble one by one and stand 
with whispers of expectation, till the opening of the 
doors of the presence-chamber at the music signal 
And creation has some ante-sphere where the re- 
deemed are gathering. The body of humiliation 
which the soul wore while its days of mourning for 
the Fall lasted, is folded by in grave-clothes ; but the 
soul may have put on, meanwhile, some furniture of 
light, — pure linen, white and clean, though not glori- 
ous, — in which to wait the trump of resurrection, 
when each chrysalis shall get its wings, and each 
grave-yard be a robing-place for immortality. 

After making sure of the passages in Scripture 
which seem to refer to the intermediate state, it is 
good to study the treatises which masters in Israel 
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have written. These may sometimes bewilder us and 
dissipate fondly cherished ideas ; while from the re- 
fined and philosophical reasoning of some of them, we 
may, after trying to follow them, wander back into 
the old walks of popular belief. Still we cannot sur- 
vey with them the mount of God without returning 
invigorated and soothed. Each new study of the 
boundaries better defines to us the shadowy sphere 
which so soon shall encircle us ; it is good for pilgrims 
still to behold the celestial city from the Delectable 
Mountains, and to breathe its air in Beulah. 

But bright views of the state to which our children 
have been translated will not suffice to enable us thus 
to rejoice when they go to their Father in heaven. 
The attainment of this joy will very much depend on 
the character of the love we bore them. If through 
grace a selfish love had been displaced by an intense 
longing for their salvation, — if our hopes for them had 
ceased to converge on any terrestrial point, being 
accustomed steadily to stretch into the eternal future, 
— if the natural desire to be one day surrounded by a 
happy family here had been merged in that of finding 
an unbroken circle there, — if our wishes for each soul 
confided to our care hinged and centred on that one 
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epoch in its existence, when Christ might be formed 
in it the hope of glory — could death do much to dis- 
appoint us? Could it harm our child? Happy 
mother who has found it so ! The midnight knock 
which shook thy dwelling struck no terror through 
thy heart. Others wept and trembled, but the King's 
messenger at the door, — at the bedside, — and away 
with thy fondest fairest child, or with them all, saw 
no dismay in thee. The iron did indeed enter the 
soul, making a wound that will not heal ; a sorrow 
was then infused that will not pass away ; her house 
is darkened, her hope for time gone out, but she re- 
mains strong and joyful too ; — she hath heb petition. 

There is no flock, however watched and tended, 

But one dead lamb is there !— 
There is no^flreside, howsoe'er defended, 

But has one vacant chair ! — 

The earth is full of farewells to the dying, 

And mournings for the dead; 
The heart of Rachel, for her children crying, 

Will not be comforted !— 



Let us be patient ! These severe afflictions 

Not from the ground arise ; 
But oftentimes celestial benedictions 

Assume this dark disguise. 
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We Me but dimly through the mists and vapours, 

Amid these earthly damps, 
What seem to us hut sad funereal tapers 

May be heaven's distant lamps. 

There is no death t What seems so is transition ; 

This life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life elysian 

Whose portal we call Death. 

She is not dead,— the child of our affection,— 

But gone into that school, 
Where she no longer needs our poor protection 

And Christ himself doth rule. 

In that great cloister's stillness and seclusion, 

By guardian angels led, 
Safe from temptation, safe from sin's pollution, 

She lives, whom we call dead. 

Day after day, we think what she is doing 

In those bright realms of air ; 
Tear after year, her tender steps pursuing, 

Behold her grown more fair. 

Thus do we walk with her and keep unbroken, 

The bond which nature gives ; 
Thinking that our remembrance, though unspoken. 

May reach her where she lives. 
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Not as a child shall we again behold her ; 

For when with rapture wild, 
In our embraces we again enfold her, 

She will not be a child ; 

But a fair maiden, in her Father's mansion, 

Clothed with celestial grace; 
And beautiful with all the soul's expansion 

Shall we behold her face. 

And though at times impetuous with emotion, 

And anguish long suppressed, 
The swelling heart heaves moaning like the ocean, 

That will not be at rest,— 

We will be patient, and assuage the feeling 

We may not wholly stay ; 
By silence sanctifying, not concealing, 

The grief that must have way. 

Longfellow. 



Aurora veils her rosy face, 
When brighter Phoebus takes her place, 
So glad will grace resign her room, 
To glory in the heavenly home. 
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Happy the company that's gone 
From cross to crown, from thrall to throne, 
How loud they sing upon the shore, 
To which they sailed in heart before ! 

Blest are the dead, yea, saith the word, 
That die in Christ the living Lord, 
And on the other side of death 
Thus joyful spend their praising breath. 

" Death from all death hath set us free, 
And will our gain for ever be ; 
Death loosed the massy chain of woe, 
To let the mournful captives go. 

" Death is to us a sweet repose ; 
The bud was ope'd to shew the rose, 
The cage was broke to let us fly, 
And build our happy nest on high. 

" We walk in white without annoy. 
In glorious galleries of joy : 
And, crowned with everlasting bays, 
We rival cherubs in their praise. 

" No longer we complain of wants, 
We see the glorious King of saints, 
Amidst his joyful hosts around 
With all the divine glory crowned. 
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" We tee him at his table-head 
With living water, living bread, 
Hto cheerful guests incessant load 
With all the plenitude of God. 

" Glory to God that here we came, 
And glory to the glorious Lamb ! 
Our light, our life, our joy, our all, 
Is in our arms and ever shall. 

"Our Lord is ours, and we are his; 
Yea, now we see him as he is ; 
And hence we like unto him are, 
And full his glorious image share. 

" No darkness now, no dismal night, 
No vapour intercepts the light ; 
We see for ever face to face, 
The highest Prince in highest place. 



" This, this does heaven enough afford, 
We are for ever with the Lord ; 
We want no more, for all is given, 
His presence is the heart of heaven." 
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V. 

$nfmtt Jags anfr framing. 

TRAIN UP A CHILD IN THE WAT HE SHOULD GO ', AND WHEN HE 18 OLD, HE WILL 
NOT DEPART FROM IT. 

Each baby that comes into a Christian home brings 
with it this joint command and promise, as newly given 
by God to its parent, as when Solomon wrote it among 
his proverbs. That promise is yours and mine. We 
must listen to no contradiction of it, nor to any ap- 
parent instances to the contrary, so alarming and so 
common in the church. We must only look at Eli, 
Samuel, Aaron, to be warned ; and pass on in the pil- 
grim road with our child in one hand and heaven's 
promise in the other, until God transfer the writing on 
the mandate to the tablet of the young heart — till we 
see our children become living members of the church 
on earth, or go to be for ever happy sharers in the bliss 
of the church made perfect. Those parents who have 
believed the promise most implicitly have received the 
most remarkable confirmations of it ; how all-impor- 
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tant then to exclude doubt from our minds, and to 
nourish a faith at once humble, vigorous, and intelligent. 
Such a faith will keep us active and watchful How 
carefully we have seen the vines trained and pruned on 
the house porches of the south, that they might yield the 
greatest amount of fruit and shade. When a creeper 
is trained on a trellis many days must not elapse be- 
tween the visits, lest the stems should break away in 
directions of their own. And the training of our little 
children is a life-long work while a child remains to 
us ; — urgent and pressing, because we do not know 
how soon it may end. The glossy hair, and thoughtful 
brow, and full bright cheek, look indeed as if they were 
to be long with us — to shade a manly forehead one day 
— to work out manyschemes — to live out joyous days. 
But the life is measured off at a certain length, and to- 
morrow it may vanish from our sight. Yet if we are 
diligent and prayerful at our allotted task our labour 
will tell ; and we shall reap if we faint not. The self- 
indulgence which hinders us in other things should 
almost prompt us here. Our very failings which make 
us shrink from other undertakings urge us to this, 
for, if neglectful in it, they might all re-appear in our 
child. Nature comes willingly to be the handmaid of 
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grace in this work. Self-interest, pleasure, duty, all 
concur. To abate thetraining would spoil it by making 
it perceptible and uneven, instead of noiseless and con- 
stant. We have taken the reins into our hand ; how 
dare we lay them down again % The little wayward 
feet must be controlled by steady perseverance till 
childhood end ; — all the sharp corners that are sure to 
come in contact with peculiar dispositions, must be 
avoided by watchful care, and all unnecessary colli- 
sions averted, if possible, by sleight of hand : but when 
they do come, entire submission of the will must be 
secured. 

To train up children as a duty merely would bring 
its own measure of present reward. But to choose the 
training of them as the study of the heart, to have it 
always floating on the surface of the thoughts — more 
even when the children are absent than when they 
are with us, and often while they sleep — this indeed 
scatters sweetness over the daily task. The command 
to train our children is in itself encouraging. Does 
it not imply that as we seek to train the little one, 
our Father in heaven will charge himself with train- 
ing us for the work ? Often too we feel that we have 
learned more by means of our child than we ever 
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taught it. We get back more than we give away. 
Light breaks out from the lessons we give and the dis- 
cipline we use, on all the path by which owr Father is 
leading us along. Even that chastisement which is a 
stumbling-block to the world, and which it calls hard 
and mysterious, can be read at sight by a christian 
parent — or almost foreseen by the felt need of it. 

Just six months after his elder brother's sudden 
death, Freddy was born, on the 28th February 1847. 
He was a few weeks old when Mr W. C. Burns, then 
about to enter on missionary work in China, came to 
see us. The nurse, not wishing to be absent from 
family worship, carried the infant into the room. The 
missionary took its hand and asked its name. Being 
told it had not yet received one, he said — referring to 
his sermon of the day before — " People are much taken 
up about the names they give their children ; but ah ! 
if they were only to get the new name, what a blessed 
thing were that !" 

An earnest prayer followed, in which the labourer 
in many harvest fields commended the infant to God, 
and asked for himself light and directing in the step 
he was about to take. " Unchangeable and blessed 
God ! Thou who art what thou art, and of whom, 
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whatever we learn and search out, we must still say 
that thou art the ' I am that I am,' incomprehensible ; 
we beseech Thee, that if the light which seems to be 
cast on the path of one of us be of Thee, it may grow 
and grow unto the perfect day. But, Lord ! if it be 
any light of man's giving, or of nature, quench it in 
darkness. Send by whom thou wilt send. We are 
blind and ignorant, but we praise Thee, that unto thy 
church a child hath been born, and a son given, whose 
name is Wonderful, Counsellor, and of whose power 
and dominion there shall be no end !" The missionary 
was far on the sea before the infant was a few months 
old ; but hearing of this afterwards was one of the 
circumstances which led to Freddy's love for China 
and its missionaries. 

For his baptism were sent us with a christening-robe 
and cake, a silver mug, and these lines : — 

Sweetest babe t unknown to fame, 
Even left without a name ; 
Much I wonder what will be 
That which shall distinguish thee ; 
What shall to thy mother's ear 
Seem the sweetest she can hear, 
And papa pronounce with joy, 
Calling on his darling boy. 
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1 to say. 



" Bid such fancies fly away, 
Ask for me a higher name 
Than the heirs of earth can claim, 
Ask the Lord that yon may see 
In Life's hook a page for me, 
With its copy fair imprest 
By the Spirit on my breast. 

Then shall all rejoicing see 

The nzw name that's given to me.** 

He was baptized by the Rev. C. J. Brown, and we 
were solemnly reminded that we must not only bring 
our child to baptism, to God's house, and to the word, 
but carry him direct to Christ in believing prayer, 
knowing that he still says from heaven, as he said on 
earth ; " Suffer the little children to come unto me 
and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven." 

Strong new ties to that Saviour are formed when the 
christian mother rises from what might have been a 
deathbed to consecrate her child to Jesus Christ. The 
child is fair and fragile ; it will be long ere it can sin, 
but it is no vrmocerU in her sight. Transmitted sin is 
upon the soul, evil is transfused throughout its nature 
which neither the baptismal rite of itself nor any 
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amount of good training can wash out or weaken. 
Even while she rejoices in the provisions of the New 
Covenant and accepts the word of promise, " I will be 
a God unto thee and to thy seed/' she mourns over the 
taint of sin inherited from her, and feels with what 
patient endeavours she must expect and bear with al 
its future manifestations in her little ones. 

There were various incidents in Freddy's first 
eighteen months, treasured up and often told ; for he 
frequently said, " Tell me a story of the time when I 
was a baby." Visits to different places, each of which 
had left some trace in his memory ; a residence by the 
sea-shore, where there was the laying of a church 
foundation-stone by one he loved, and at which his 
own cheery little face looked on ; how there was a time 
when he could neither walk without a tumble, nor speak 
without a lisp, — these, and much besides, which comes 
alike to every baby, were eagerly listened to. The 
precipitate fall of a swallow's nest down into the gar- 
den, and the sacrifice of a favourite basket of his, to 
make the birds a new home, was what he most liked 
to hear of. The story is given here in short words for 
the children. 
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ONE OP THEM SHALL NOT FALL ON THE GROUND WITHOUT TOUB FATHER. 



Freddy had a great love for this verse : you shall 
hear why. When he was so young that he could not 
walk more than a few steps at once, he was at the sea- 
side. He went there in June, when the birds have all 
built their nests. 

He had but few toys, and he had no child of his 
own age to play with, so he was glad if a dog ran past, 
or if he saw a horse, or cat, or bird, when he went out. 
He had one basket made by a blind child ; and he 
took it in his hand with him in his walks, and got 
shells or stones or leaves to fill it with. 

When in the house he stood on a chair to look out 
at the sea and the sand, and the ships and boats, and 
the steam of the trains as they ran past near the sea. 
One day a small black thing caught his eye as he stood 
on his chair. A child likes small things best. He 
was told it was a nest. Two birds had built it, and 
four eggs were in it. It was just at the top of the 
panes of glass. 

How glad he was when there were four small birds 
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in the nest with the old ones ; and still more glad 
when he was told by his mama, who was ill, that she 
heard these birds chirp most of the night through ; he 
was glad the kind birds could speak to her when he 
was in bed and slept. 

When he woke and came in to see her with his blue 
frock and clean white bib he gave her a kiss, and then 
made his nurse take him close up to the nest. He 
would stay there for a long time and not make a sound, 
but wait till the old bird flew in or out, and then point 
up to it and smile. He knew that birds do not like 
noise. 

The old bird had to go much out for food now as 
there were four young ones to feed, so the child had 
not to wait long at any hour of the day for a sight of 
him. 

But the time came for Freddy to go back to town. 
The basket was full of shells to take with him. His 
own clothes were put in his box, and the last night at 
the sea-side was come. His papa who, all the past 
weeks, had said, " Shall we or the birds go first ; shall 
we leave our house first, or the birds their nest ?" took 
one look into the nest to see how big they were. As 
he did so he shook the nest, and down it went, down 

o 
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to the ground. The old birds were not at home ; they 
had gone out for food, but the young ones, who could 
not fly, all lay on the ground. 

The child was told the poor birds' house was gone, 
Would he give up his basket to make them a new one ? 
He gave it. He sat on his mama's bed to see it sewn 
up, on one side. A hole was left to go in by. Soft 
wool was laid in to make it warm, and Freddy gave 
sad looks up to the place where the nest had been and 
shook his head to see the young birds put in one by 
one into the strange nest. A string was tied to the top 
of the basket, and it was hung up just in the old place. 

All this was done while the old birds were out, but 
some one had gone to the front of the house and found 
a poor fourth bird which had crept some way off, so 
the nest had to come down once more. The three 
birds would be glad to get the fourth safe back. But 
at this time the old birds came home. No nest, no 
young ones, — all were out of sight. They flew off but 
we did not know what they had gone for. When they 
did come back six more birds came with them. It 
was to help them, and see if they could make a new 
nest. How kind birds are ! We should like to know 
how the two poor birds told the six to come with them. 
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They all saw the child's basket, but they had too much 
fear to go near it. For a long, long time they all flew 
round and round, and the two birds who had lost their 
nest struck their heads on the roof in grief. It was sad 
for them to think they had lost all their young ones, 
and they would not look at the basket where they all lay 
so snug and warm. Then the six strange birds who 
had come to help them saw they could do no good, and 
they went back to their own homes. 

The young birds had to chirp long and loud for an 
hour or two till they could get the old ones to come i 
into the nest. At first they -went close to the basket | 
and took one look in and flew off ; but at last they 
stood on the edge of it awhile, and went for food for 
the young birds. 

When it got dark they went in for the night, and 
young and old were warm in the new nest. How glad 
Freddy was to see them there next day ! He did not 
want to take back his basket, but was all his life more 
glad to think that the poor birds got it, than if he had 
kept it to himself. He left the place and saw them no 
more, but would ask to the end of his life to hear of 
that night, and was glad when he could speak well to 
tell it all to George. 
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And when God took both the boys to their new 
Home by a strange way, we who were left thought of 
the sweet words which Jesus spoke of the birds, 

ONE OF THEM SHALL NOT FALL ON 
THE GROUND WITHOUT YOUB FATHER. 



Are they not useful and precious months to parents, 
those eighteen that elapse before a child can receive 
instruction from them by the ear ? The recipient of 
a charge so momentous has time for self-training, time 
to store up prayer, time to ask, Who is sufficient for 
these things ? — time to bend over the little cot and 
sing:— 

" May'st thou live to know and fear Him, 
Trust and love Him all thy days; 
Then go dwell for ever near Him, 
• See His face, and sing His praise." 

These lines were the motto to a little book where 
notes were kept of things regarding Freddy's child- 
hood, too pleasing to be forgotten. A similar note- 
book had been kept for his departed brother, and it 
had never been opened, since his death, without com- 
forting us. Each believing mother, from Mary down- 
wards, has had her own way of laying up hopeful 
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recollections in her heart, and keeping, somewhere, a 
book of remembrance of the prayers she hears offered 
for her child, — a record on which she can lay her hand 
and say, " Lord, answer this, and this." 

The first year was not expired when one, who had 
almost a parent's right to the little boy, read from 
' The Times 1 the daily accounts of Pius the Ninth's 
strange popularity, and this proof of it, " the infant in 
its Italian mother's arms lisps, Vwa Pio Nono /" 
Freddy had a custom of groaning when displeased, 
and so before he came into the room next, he had 
learned to groan for Pio None Very soon there were 
groans for the name not only in his nursery, but 
throughout Italy and Europe. The baby was said to 
be too young to get good or harm by the joke, yet 
something lingered in his mind ever after, by no 
means favourable to the Pope. 

By the time he was a year and a half old, he knew 
the Sabbath from other days. His toys were laid 
away on Saturday, " put to bed," as he said, till Mon- 
day, and " Sunday toys" substituted ; a scarlet mis- 
sion-box was given him to drop pence into, and many 
bright coloured picture-books : he was allowed on that 
evening to sit by us at tea. In many trifling ways 
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both then and afterwards, the Sabbath was fenced 
round from other dayB, as being the happiest and 
most privileged day of the week. When his brother 
was born (September 7th 1848), he was sent away for 
some weeks. Even then his absence made a great 
blank, for he had already given us too much trouble 
not to have become very dear. His temper was high, 
his will strong, and some elements in his training had 
not been favourable. It was to bring him out of a 
fit of screaming which threatened to hurt him, that 
we had recourse to punishing him with the hand, a 
means which for some years had at intervals to be 
employed to make him obey ; obedience was a long, 
slow, heavy word to Freddy. But all the news of 
him were good. He was the joy of the house, and 
master of a roomful of old playthings ; when out 
driving, he had seized on some money while a toll- 
bar was being paid, and on coming in was found try- 
ing to push it through a window-groove, mistaking it 
for his mission-box, which had not been brought. 
He returned home before his little brother's baptism, 
to be his guardian and companion for a few happy 
years. 

Infancy, they say, is the brightest time for parent 
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as for child; and is it not happiness to walk the 
round of the first six years a second time ? When our 
feet passed that way before, we only saw the outside 
glitter of it with a shade here and there. But to go 
over it again, — to explore an infant's mind from dawn 
to daybreak, — to tread that path, to each mother 
wholly new ; to watch what one year and two will 
bring, and what can be done and understood at four, 
and five, and six ; to observe, lay out, enclose the pre- 
cious plot of garden ground, unravelling all the bygone 
labyrinth of her own childhood, — and the pioneer her 
own child, — what joy 1 How strange to her to find in 
that little bosom the key to all the riddles of her own 
first days, the mysteries that never yielded to any 
after solution ; to have the strange mechanism that 
then so puzzled us put into our hands, with permis- 
sion to take it down and put it up again as often as we 
will; to handle it and turn it over, and this within the 
four walls of our chamber, where no one can observe 
or disturb the process, or intermeddle with our task, 
but He who guides it alL And while we are silently 
rejoicing in the work, and grateful to our God for 
leave given to tend and guard the precious composite 
of soul and body ; then to hear his gracious word 
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nearly as distinctly as Moses' mother from the lips of 
the princess of Egypt, " Nurse this child for me !" 
Oh ! what a sense of privilege and responsibility and 
goodwill to the charge combined — what desire of 
faithfulness in the performance ; — what roots of sorrow 
struck into the heart to shoot up into bitterness, when 
the task is all on a sudden done, because the birds have 
flown away away, having outgrown pur care, to nil 
a bough upon the tree of life, and charm us on to follow 
after them. 

Before dear Freddy was two years old he knelt 
down of his own accord and tried to pray. He had 
been considered too young for this, but from that 
time it was never omitted. He had then twelve shil- 
lings in his box for China, and whenever he saw 
money on the table tried to make away with it and 
deposit it there. On one occasion, when he was just 
two, we had forgotten to pray that he might be kind 
to Georgy : he clasped his hands and added, " Make 
Freddy kind to Georgy." We spent many of the 
Sabbath forenoons alone together, and regularly when 
the church bells had ceased, he came saying, " Peak, 
mama." By this he meant to ask for a Bible story. 
Moses in the ark of bulrushes had to be repeated 
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daily. u Who sent the lady to find the poor baby V 
" God," he said — " God very kind." Two months later 
he was found emphatically telling that favourite story 
to unconscious Georgy. Grossing the room we bid 
him keep baby safe on the sofa from felling, and on 
returning the little watcher had his arms tight round 
his brother with his head hid in his lap, and saying 
with all earnestness, " O God, make Georgy good !" 
Looking out at an early moon, " God made stars, moon 
too, made Georgy, nurse, Freddy, made happy land ;" 
then he continued singing to himself, " O happy land 
far away." 

The warmth of his affection was as strong as his 
self-will, and there were days during which he seemed 
as earnest in making all around him happy as other 
days found him unmanageable. He watched over any 
one who was ill with surprising care and kindness. 
" You better to-day ? You able to tell a story out 
Bible 1 Think you be able to go tout 1 You better 
not, for it rains ; you better get a sleep, and me s'ut 
s'utters to make it dark ; when me come, me bring 
you clean flowers." On his return from a walk he 
always tried to bring something with him. " Here 
me's own mama, here a flower ; now give me a story 
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out of the Bible ; Bible not your book, not Anne's 
book, not Freddy's book, God's book, God's book." 
From this time it was rather necessary to check than 
to excite his deep interest in the word of God ; an 
expression of almost painful pleasure gathered in his 
eye as the ideas of revelation fell upon his mind, and 
while he eagerly made them his own. 

When two years and four months old he went to 
church at Birnam, near Dunkeld. He came back and 
told us he had seen " one man in one box." " Did he 
tell you about God ?" " No, not God at all, just Lot." 
" What did he say of Lot ?" " Fly away, fly away to 
mountain !" pointing to Birnam hill, " that a moun- 
tain ?" 

Having left us there, he dictated this letter : — 

My own Mama, 

Come soon back again. Gentle Jesus is taking 
care of me, and the Lord is Freddy's shepherd and makes me 
down to sleep. Some kisses to kind papa. Gooseberries for 
you and a rose to Georgy. Pacco' (practical) jokes to Jessie ; a 
gun to James to shoot the mappies at Dunkeld. Some grass 
and daisies to Jacky. I am very tired working in the garden 
all day. Me scratched me nose pulling the berries. Me 
supper is ready. Good night, Mama. 



Freddy. 
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He was never willing to exclude favourite animals 
from his prayers, thinking a blessing ought to be asked 
on them that they might be kept safe. Awaking in 
terror one night from a dream of a dog, he would not 
be quieted till at length his nurse bid him pray to have 
his fear taken away. Next evening when going to 
bed he remembered it, and said, " O Lord ! keep away 
doggy r 

Habits of order and exactness were soon observed 
in him, and it vexed him to see anything put to a use 
for which it was not intended. During the autumn 

of 1849 we were at M , where Georgy's clever 

amusing ways were the delight of every one. He had 
no obstinate will to strive with, but was then a timid 
gentle boy, playing a trick wherever he could, and 
running after his brother all day long. One evening 
at that time Freddy had left me to rest ; when he re- 
turned he said, " You been a long time alone, mama ! 
Has God been living with you when you alone T The 
story of Elijah and the ravens was now the favourite. 
Hearing a description of the country when no rain 
fell, he said, " Think we better kill Ahab that rain 
may come 1 Did Elijah give the kind birds some bits 
of his meat 1" Looking out at the rain, he said, " Me 
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can have rain, 'cause me not got a wicked king, but a 
good queen !" While there his uncle from India 
arrived, and told him stories of the black children at 
the missions, and how they sat in school reading 
Bibles. " The Bibles we send with the pennies out of 
the missionary-box !" he said, with a joyful face. 
Again in November, when asking for the story of 
Jonah, it was repeated to him as he was looking over 
an illustrated Pilgrim's Progress. He came to a pic- 
ture of John Bunyan — " Bunyan not a naughty pro- 
phet like Jonah ; Bunyan go and preach every place 
God tell him ; God not need to punish Bunyan. Was 
Dr Chalmers a good one too, mama? Did he go 
where God sent him ? Are prophets just ministers 1" 
Sunday was now a happy day to him. It would 
not have been easy to have tempted him to touch a 
toy, or to have exchanged the pleasure of " making a 
church," as he called it, for any game. He used to 
make a distinction between Georgy and himself. 
" Poor little George has no sense, so I think he may 
have his ball ;" and he then would hold his little 
brother's hand till he dropped a penny into the box 
for China. Seeing a cut hand, he kneeled down, say- 
ing, " O God ! make it well f and then remained some 
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minutes silent. He went to tell his nurse what had 
happened, adding, " But I asked God to heal it, and 
he will do it." Some hours after he came back to see 
how it was, and looking very jealously at a glasB of 
wine on the table, said, " Was you taking that to make 
you well T " Not much of it." " Oh ! me sure you 
would rather have God to make you well, than be 
made well with wine." 

Having been naughty one day, he ran up to his 
brother, saying, " Now, Georgy, you must not take a 
bad example from me." Georgy suffered from teething, 
and Freddy, who wished to pray for him, was asked 
by his papa to repeat first the Lord's Prayer. " O 
papa, that prayer will not do for making Georgy well : 
it's this one — O God ! make my little brother better." 
Some of these recollections may seem to you very 
trivial, but they are transcribed from the note-book as 
they were written at the time. Perhaps they contain 
the germs of all we aimed at in training the boys. 
Love to the Saviour, obedience to ourselves, and kind- 
ness to each other, were the three things we most de- 
sired to see. To form nice and exact habits ; to keep 
them simple and frugal in their dress, food, and play- 
things ; careful to avoid giving others trouble, and 
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anxious to be of use themselves, were objects con- 
stantly before our minds. Freddy was often hard to 
please ; and we frequently found, .after vainly trying 
to divert him, that being asked to put the room in 
order, or run a message, or nurse Georgy, at once 
restored his good humour. 



%\t gaxig |R£e of a Christian <f Jpli. 

Comb hither, little Christian, 

And hearken unto me ! 
ril teach thee what the daily life 

Of a Christian child should be. 
When a Christian child awaketh, 

He should think of God in heaven ; 
And softly say, " I thank thee, Lord, 

For the sleep which Thou hast given/' 

He must say, when he ariseth, 

" From evil and from harm, 
Defend thy little child, Lord, 

With thine everlasting arm." 
Then dressing very quietly, 

The Christian child should say, 
« With thy spotless robe of righteousness, 

Lord, clothe my soul, I pray." 
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He reverently kneeleth 

To pray beside bis bed— 
With closed eyes and humble voice 

His earnest prayers are said, 
And, as he thus approacheth 

The God of heaven above, 
God looketh down, and smileth on 

This little child in love. 

He goeth to his chamber, 

To his work, or to his play, 
Bat the prayers that he hath prayed, 

He must keep in mind all day. 
He hath asked to be obedient, 

And so he most fulfil 
His parents' bidding cheerfully, 

With a glad mind and will. 

In all his daily duties 

He diligent must be ; 
And say, " Whate'er I do, Lord, 

I do it unto Thee." 
If a playmate take his playthings, 

He must not rudely try 
To snatch them back, but mildly ask, 

Or meekly pass them by. 

He hath asked to be made holy, 

So he must strive all day 
To yield his will to other's wilL 

His way to other's way. 
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No greedy thoughts dishonour 
The Christian child at meals; 

He eateth what Ood glveth him, 
And ever thankful feels. 

When no human eye can see him, 

He knowefh God is nigh, 
And that darkness cannot cover him 

From his all-seeing eye. 
When in a fault he falleth, 

He must not hide the stain,— 
Repentance and confession 

Must yield their needed pain. 

He most kneel then in his chamber, 

Confess what he hath done, 
And ask to be forgiven 

For the sake of God's dear Son. 
Again when evening cometh, 

The Christian child will pray, 
And praise the Lord for blessings given 

To him throughout the day. 



Then, his soul to God committing, 

He quietly may sleep ; 
God and his holy angel hosts 

Will watch around him keep. 
God bless thee, little Christian ! 

Be holy, humble, mild, 
Obedient, truthful, diligent, 
A truly Christian child. 



VI. 

3mu tittlt «til>w«. 



JESrS SAID, SCTFER LITTLE CHILDREN, AND FORBID THEM NOT, TO 
COME INTO ME ; FOR OF SUCH IS THE KINGLOM OF HEAVEN. 
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VI. 

i*PP2 £**& ^biibrnt. 

JSSUS SAID, SUFFER LITTLE CHILDREN, AND FORBID THEM NOT, TO COME UNTO 
MB I FOB OF SUCH IS THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. 

Amid the difficulties which attend the training of 
our children, how delightful to know that we carry it 
on under the eye of One who gave us the promise, who 
sees our endeavour to obey the command annexed to 
it, and who — should he try our faith for a time — is 
only waiting his own appointed day of grace to give 
complete success. Herein differs the work of a be- 
liever in the Divine Saviour, from that of a Spartan 
heathen mother or of a modern Socinian. Many of 
these have trained their children well, and have seen 
them become steady, amiable, virtuous, and benevolent. 
But the Christian parent while making use of habit and 
discipline, maxims and human example, uses these but 
as means to an end, as schoolmasters, to bring his child 
to Christ. Jesus has laid claim to little children. He 
calls them to him ; he undertakes to make them subjects 
of his kingdom ; and the great end of a Christian parent's 
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labour is to keep a free passage between the Saviour 
and his child's heart. For this he exposes his child 
to all the influences which may bind its heart and 
bend its will to Christ's ; protecting it also from all 
that leads away from Him. A worldly mother is satis- 
fied when her child loves and obeys her ; a believing 
mother, while she rejoices in her child's obedience and 
love, is ever on the outlook for the hour when she 
shall see its deepest affections passing her by, and set- 
tling supremely on the Saviour. What a flame of love 
should burn in her heart to Jesus ! She has not only 
been herself redeemed, but, through her children, twice 
redeemed — twice sanctified. Oh ! to bear him a double 
love and gratitude, in some degree commensurate with 
the deep stake she has in the blood of his covenant ! 
Her bosom swells when she reads of the welcome He 
gave to little children — how He turned complacently 
to look on them as the things on earth most kindred 
to those in heaven. His love sought occasions to tell 
what a share they have in his redemption — what a 
large place in his kingdom ; how the Father loves them, 
and wills their salvation ; how angels minister to them ; 
how the man who leads them astray imperils his own 
soul. He threw between them and their corrupters 
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the bar of a terrible malediction. With such tokens 
of the love of the Shepherd, how hopefully ought the 
mother's task to go forward till she win her child's 
heart to Christ ! By surrounding it with the atmo- 
sphere of his presence, as realized in her own soul — by 
directing its eye ta the ever-present Watcher over 
their happy intercourse — by choosing the right mo- 
ments to drop the name of Jesus into its heart, along 
with the sweetest and most undying of earthly asso- 
ciations ; — so must she suffer her child to come unto 
Him, and forbid it not. 

Earnestly we sought to endear to the little brothers 
the name which is above every name. And though 
in Freddy's case there existed the sore discouragement 
of cm unbroken will, as you may well remember ; yet 
we knew Who had the power to break it, and we re- 
joiced in many proofs that his young heart was open- 
ing to the rudiments of faith in God, and to the reality 
of the unseen Saviour. 

December 8th, 1849, having heard about David tak- 
ing a lamb from the paw of the bear, he said, " There 
is something in God's book about a good man finding 
a sheep, and laying it on his shoulder. Jesus is the 
good shepherd ; but did he carry lambs 1 Tell me all 
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about it." When explained to him that children are 
intended b y the lambs, he continued, " Jesus took my 
little brother away to heaven, and left my other one 
in the nursery ; will Jesus let me see that brother when 
me go to heaven ?" " Remember it is only the people 
of God who go there." He ran straight to me, pulled 
away my work, turning me round towards him, and 
said with much earnestness, " Then tell me who are 
the people of God." He often spoke of heaven at that 
time. "What does my hymn mean when it says, 
* Many dear children are gathering there f is my dear 
little brother gathered there ; and who more, who 
more ?" Having mentioned two infants who had died, 
he inquired their names, adding, " Oh ! but there's 
a great lot more." "Yes; thousands." "I think 
thousands would go that day the wicked king killed 
all the babies — all in a day?" Surely Freddy was 
right here. Herod thought to kill the infant King in 
Bethlehem ; but neither he in his cruelty, nor the 
mothers of Ramah in their woe, imagined what a 
holocaust earth was offering in that hour to Paradise. 
Satan stirred up wicked men to this act, at the be* 
ginning of each dispensation ; but Moses escaped the 
Nile, and the child Jesus the sword. Crafty Pharaoh 
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was the*means of providing the future deliverer with 
a home in his own palace ; and how Herod's malice 
was disappointed if each child stolen from a Hebrew 
home went to augment the infant band in Abraham's 
bosom ! If the infants of our race were given to the 
Mediator as a part of his purchase — if they outnumber 
the other members of his kingdom among men — it was 
but right that they, too, should be invested with the 
distinctive badge of that kingdom, and ever wear upon 
the white robe the sign of martyrdom. Secret things 
do belong unto the Lord our God ; but has he not 
almost revealed to us the salvation of infants 1 
Christian parents will be the last to fall asleep on an 
uncertain hope ; they will strive and plead for each 
infant soul, as though its salvation depended on their 
efforts. Yet is the hope animating and reviving. If 
He, who may do as he will with his own, did by one 
act of free love redeem a third of the human family, 
and snatch well nigh half his prey from Satan, what 
creature in earth or heaven would not cry — Amen, 
Hallelujah ! What light would thus fall on the dark 
fact, that myriads of infants pass away from the earth, 
while yet half unconscious of their being ! 

One night, at the same date, Freddy awoke asking 
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for his eyes, saying he had lost them. The young 
nurse who slept by him, and well understood his way, 
said, " Lie down again, and you'll get them in the 
morning." The question reminded her of asking in this 
night-time life to see what we shall only see at the 
resurrection ; and her recital of it brought to mind 
Herbert's lines, read shortly before : — 

But that Thou art my wisdom, Lord, 

And both mine eyes are Thine, 
My mind would be extremely stirred 

For missing my design. 



Were it not better to bestow 
Some place and power on me ? 

Then should Thy praises with me grow, 
And share in my degree. 

But when I thus dispute and grieve, 

I do resume my sight ; 
And pilfering what I once did give, 

Dis-seize Thee of Thy right. 

Wherefore unto my gift I stand ; 

I wiU no more advise ; 
Only do Thou lend me a hand, 

Since Thou hast both mine eyes. 



When scarcely three years old, he gave a proof of 
how well he took up subjects of conversation among 
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older people. "Is the Pope back to Home yet?" 
" No ; why do you think about the Pope ? The 
Romans don't wish him back." " But I think he will 
be back yet ; and when he goes he will take a whip 
to the Romans, a long whip if he can, and beat them, 
because they are good, and he naughty." Freddy was 
perhaps too young to know that the Pope is naughty, 
and yet in days when traps are laid for Protestants 
old and young, on every side, it were well that the 
seeds of love for truth and freedom were early sown. 
Not beyond the square where Freddy then lived, a 
mother was surprised that when her infant came to 
John Knox's portrait in a picture-book, it beat and 
maltreated the page. She found she had a concealed 
papist in her nursery. 

One day at that time he asked, " When will Jesus 
come back ?" u We do not know that, do you wish 
he would?" "Yes, when me got a new heart." "Then 
you do not wish Him now !" " Yes, for me want a 
new heart — now — to-day ; will you pray and ask one 
just now ! " His uncle had been to see him, and when 
gone, Freddy said to his nurse, " Uncle been telling 
me a great many things, all about the polar bear and 
beasts, but not one word about Jesus, he surely forgot. 
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Another day, when unable to see friends who had 
come, Freddy was sent down and bid ask them to tell 
him a story if he should tire of being quite quiet in the 
room. When he came back, he was asked what story 
he had heard 1 He said, " I didn't ask one, for these 
ladies were speaking to each other about God and 
Jesus, and I liked to hear it." " How can I send my 
love to Jesus when he is in heaven V he said to his 
nurse one day. His aunt coming back from church 
mentioned the text, " A new heart also will I give 
you." Freddy was heard saying to himself " I got 
an old, old heart, I not got a new one yet." 

He was constantly reminded of this by his difficulty 
in obedience. If told to do anything, the contrary 
always seemed to suggest itself to him, even when his 
pleasure would have been most in doing what he was 
bid, and there was a daily struggle in some form or 
other. One day he said, " Does God bid you whip 
me, is that why you do it T " Yes." " Well, it's a 
pity He has said it, for it hurts your hand and it's 
sore for me too." "What does that mean in my 
hymn, ' My whole heart from sin set free V I like to 
know what ' set free' is." " To have anything that is 
making us do wrong taken away, and to be helped to 
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do always what is right." It was seldom that one 
explanation satisfied him. " What more does it mean f " 
" If a pigeon were flying through the square-garden, 
and caught by the wing among the prickly branches 
so that it could not get out, and a kind man came and 
let it go; so Christ can set us free from what is 
wicked or from what hurts us." He looked here and 
there to And words, and then said, " When we be in 
church and the minister preaching, we be free then ?" 
George was not yet old enough to join him in his 
hymns, and so Freddy bethought himself of inserting 
his name throughout some suitable ones, and thus 
repeating one for his brother as well as himself each 
morning. 

" Supply Georgy*» every want, 
Bless a young and tender plant, 
Day and night his keeper be, 
Ever watchful over Georgy ! " 

" Georgy is a tender plant just now, but if God spares 
him to be big he will be a boy then." And now his 
third year was ended, and his dear brother able not 
only to run by his side in the garden, but to listen 
with him to his Bible stories. In March 1850, at 
the Bridge of Allan, how vivid is one recollection of 
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being left alone with them at the window to watch 
their papa and aunt leave us. The little cheeks 
pressed close to the pane of glass, and their necks 
stretched and eyes straining to catch the last look ; 
while Freddy turning back of his own accord, knelt 
down to pray that they might be taken safely in the 
railway, his brother kneeling by his side. 

Going to pay a visit of a few weeks where it was 
allowed them to feed rabbits, make a garden, and have 
many new amusements, these took up Freddy so much, 
that his hymns and Bible stories lost their interest in 
great measure. How needful is patience in training 
children. A time of carelessness, or perhaps of wil- 
fulness, will succeed a hopeful one ; but the time of 
discouragement must be made a time of prayer ; and 
if the period when our efforts seem all to fail, be spent 
in examining our motives and in strengthening the 
principles of our own conduct towards them, the tide 
will quickly turn, and a new opportunity of more 
visible success present itself. Returning home for a 
month, Georgy had a sad teething attack, making us 
all feel anxious. Only one thing soothed him, — the 
singing of the rhyme, — " Where is now the prophet 
Daniel?" and he asked for it hour by hour. Unable 
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to say the name correctly, he would throw his head 
back on our arm, and beg for his calming draught, 
" Daniel, Daniel" All crying was then at an end. 
When singing the verse about "great Elijah," we 
came to that line, — 

He went up in a fiery chariot, 
Safe to the promised land. 

He would whisper " Pitty, pitty," (pretty). And now, 
can we sing that verse and not remember Georgy? 
The summer months were spent in Arran. The chil- 
dren passed most of the day on the sands and grass- 
banks, paying a daily visit to the " naughty sea" as 
Georgy called it, from his dislike to bathing. He 
began to take his place by Freddy's side at the morn- 
ing hymn, and with a very sad face and clasped hands, 
patiently listened to Freddy's rather protracted bless- 
ing before food. He killed a fly once, and was so 
vexed at having done it, that he kissed it again and 
again, and could not fall asleep for thinking of it. 

Asking Freddy one day what story he would like 
to hear, Elijah or Moses ? " Are there no stories in 
God's book all about God his-self ?" . . . . "Oh! then 
I want one all about God." Again, " Is there any- 
thing about honey in the Bible ? Read it tome; T 
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think you might find time for it even before prayers." 
We read Ps. xix. from the seventh verse. " Are you 
not coming to the honey yet, it's that I asked for f" 
Continuing, we came to v. 10. What a smile passed 
over his face ! " Oh ! then it's the Bible that's 
sweeter than everything, sweeter than cream, sweeter 
than sugar, or biscuits, or pictures ! Oh ! I wish I 
had a picture of a Bible with leaves drawn on it, — 
leaves that would turn and move, and let me read 
them." "You are a simple, foolish child, Freddy, 
but if you do love the Word of God and obey it, you 
will be a wise child. Children all need this to make 
them wise." " Don't the big people need it too, to 
make them wise 1" " Tell me what my hymn means, 
' Give thyself entirely to him,' what's ' entirely V " 
" It means to give yourself all away to Jesus." " And 
not to keep any ?" " No, to belong all to him : this 
is what he wishes a little body like you to do." " And 
must the big bodies not give themselves entirely?" 
He perhaps asked these questions from hearing us, 
when obliged to correct him, or to thwart his wishes, 
explain that he and we were under one law, and that 
it was only because God had bid us train him up 
aright, that we bid him do what he disliked. 
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He was one day desired to watch by Georgy's bed 
while the nurse left the room. "May I kiss him, 
mama)*' Most earnestly he put his whole soul into 
what he did ; gazing at me again, he said, " And if 
he wakens and calls me naughty, shall I call him 
good?" Poor little George from teething was often 
cross then, but he lived to be the kinder of the two, 
and surprised a friend with whom they were left alone 
a year before they died, by rising from the ground on 
which Freddy had thrown him, instantly to kiss and 
forgive his brother. 

Their nurse returning from Brodick where Mr Som- 
merville had preached, Freddy ran to meet her, and 
asked the text. "We were told that Christ has a 
garden in which he puts many flowers; and lilies 
grow there ; he said little boys might be lilies in it." 
" But not naughty boys ; perhaps I'll be a lily when I 
get a new heart." About that time he awoke one 
night in great fear, saying there were beasts in the 
room. He was reasoned with but would not be con- 
vinced. His nurse said he should remember that God 
took care of him in the night. " Yes," he said, " and 
I should be safe with Him though I were in a den of 
lions," and so fell asleep again. 
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In Arran, Freddy was surprised to find those among 
the good Highlanders who knew about the China 
mission, to which all the contents of his own box went. 
He now asked many questions about the Chinese, 
how they lived, how the tea is dried, if they have beds, 
and books, and schools, like ours, what o'clock it would 
be, at a certain hour, away in China. Our missionary, 
Mr Burns, was never forgotten, and his name was fre- 
quently mentioned in his prayers. It had been 
decided that we should pass the winter in the south 
of France ; and at the request of a relative, the por- 
traits of the boys were taken in a cabinet picture by 
Deveria. One morning they had been found teaching 
a favourite black kitten to read, which formed the 
idea of the painting. After the sittings, Georgy was 
more than once brought round by Professor Simpson's, 
to have his hand looked at. A piece of shell had 
been lodged in it for some weeks. The day it was 
cut out he only said, " Naughty shell, kind doctor !" 
The name of this kind friend was a household word 
with them. 

Georgy began now to shew the peculiarities of his 
disposition. He was just two years old. The teeth- 
ing which had so kept him down was near an end. 
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Fearlessness was his characteristic thenceforward. To 
be tall and strong his great ambition ; and by their 
possession of these qualities, he measured every one 
else. This feature of his mind was only fully de- 
veloped towards the end of his life, but it already 
began to display itself. He was always happy among 
strangers. Each new face was a new friend, every 
strange house was like another home. 

He seemed to have begun to put his trust in God. 
It was excited by knowing him to be Lord of all, — 
the highest, Omnipotent. He wished to go to 
heaven, because he would like some day to travel 
high above sun, moon, and star. To find some one 
as tall as the roof, or something that would rise to the 
sky, would have pleased him well. Goliath's actual 
height rather disappointed him, and he sorrowfully 
heard that there were no Goliaths now. 

It had been intended that both the brothers should 
remain behind us under the kind care of friends. 
But the evening before our departure, it was thought 
that Freddy might go with us. The separation was 
soon over; little George left in Manchester, and 
Freddy on his way. Even then, the former was no 
common-looking child. He was tall, pale, and thin ; 

i 
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large blue veins, erectness almost strained, and a 
voice so strong, that one felt as if only ventriloquism 
could have lodged it in a breast so tiny, were marks 
of the energy within. 

French nurses without bonnets, and wearing large 
earrings, in care of children who had been over for 
sea-bathing to the English coast, diverted Freddy 
much in crossing to Boulogne, and he found out 
quickly that children can play very well together, 
without a common language, by means of signs 
and looks,— each eloquent in its own tongue, and 
listening quietly to an uncomprehended reply. The 
sea was like glass, and the coast of France as dazzling 
and burned up, as usual at noon of a sunny Septem- 
ber day. The doucmniere amused Freddy much; 
but their right to search our boxes could not be made 
clear to him till he found them all safe at the Hotel 
des Bains. * 

It was at Boulogne that our happy walks began, 
for neither of us could accompany the sight-seers. 
We arrived at Paris late the next day ; most of the 
hotels being full, two hours were spent in a fruitless 
drive through the streets. Freddy slept, but each 
stoppage awoke him. Seeing others vexed and over- 
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fatigued by such long delay, he whispered, " God sees 
we can't get into any house." Again, " If papa were 
here I know he could get us in." Next day, we 
found apartments at Versailles, the quiet of which 
was very grateful. Half-an-hour on the railway, by 
gardens and villages — Sevres among the rest — fresh 
bouquets of violets offered at the stations by flower- 
girls, for two or three sow, form an agreeable escape 
from the glitter of Paris. Many of our countrymen 
spend no more than a forenoon at Versailles, hurry- 
ing through its beautiful gardens; yet both there 
and at St Germains there is much to repay a longer 
stay. 

Freddy being left with his maid the day that we 
visited Port Royal, was the first to welcome uncle 

A , whom they spied crossing the Place in search 

of our abode. For that day's enjoyment we were 

indebted to M. B , who — himself formerly a Jan- 

senist — had not ceased to venerate those confessors of 
the faith, to whom Blaise Pascal lent in his later 
days all the weight of his profound intellect, nor to 
revere the spot where Jacqueline walked with God, 
and discovered the Saviour even through the partial 
darkness of monasticism. The only record now is a 
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brief inscription over the chapel, beginning with the 
lines, — 

Angtute et salnte aaUe, oil le Dieu de nos peres 
Se conaervait encore quelques adorateurs t 

The monotony of the road to Port Royal was for- 
gotten, when we came upon the heathery hill bring- 
ing to mind the Blackford of our own home, and 
descended into the valley purple with autumnal 
crocuses, and passed to the solitary ruins of "La 
Grange," along those walks of shady poplars, whither 
Pascal was wont to retire from Paris to enjoy his 
sister's society, and where his shining genius distilled 
itself into the Provinciates and the Pemees, before he 
sank into a premature grave. Port Royal has few 
visitors now. 

In the Rue Sainte Yictoire Freddy had one little 

friend, Herminie B ; and in the shops, generally 

kept by females, there was often a child playing to 
remind him of Georgy. He would make a house of a 
raised parasol, invite the little stranger under it, and 
sit talking to it till commissions were executed. More 
than once the quiet streets were thronged by the 
battalions of Paris. Louis Napoleon was then hold- 
ing the reviews at Satory, rendered so famous in the 
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past years' shifting drama of France, and frequently 
rode past our windows, going and returning from the 
dazzling scenes where he was first greeted by the 
shouts of " Vive rEmpereur. w To see the reviewB, 
and to wander up and down through the fair, examin- 
ing its curiosities, amused Freddy much ; but he was 
happiest of all when he got far into the woods sur- 
rounding the palace gardens, and sat with the thick 
dry carpet of fallen leaves underfoot, repeating his 
favourite hymn — 

I think, when I read that sweet story of old, 

When Jesus was here among men, 
How He called little children, like lambs to his fold, 

I should like to hare been with Him then. 
I wish that his hands had been placed on my head, 

That his arms had been thrown around me, 
And that I might have seen his kind look when He said, 

" Let the little ones come unto Me." 

Yet still to his footstool in prayer I may go, 

And ask for a share of his love, 
And if I thus earnestly seek Him below, 

I shall see Him and hear Him above ; 
In that beautiful place He has gone to prepare 

For all who are washed and forgiven ; 
And many dear children are gathering there, 

For of such is the kingdom of heaven. 
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Sbigneub! dirlge tons mes pas 

Vers le ciel, ma patrie ; 
MonDieuI ne me delaisse pas ; 

Dans ta grace inflnie 
Remplis-moi d*une sainte ardenr 
Ponr toii mon Chef et mon Sauveur, 

Man tresor et ma vie. 

Je compte lea jours, les moments, 
Je languis dans la peine ; 

Oh! Jesus 1 quand viendra le temps 
Oft tu rompras ma chaine ? 

Quand pourrai-je, dans le saint lien, 

Contempler, 6 mon Roi, mon Dieu t 
Ta beautG sonveraine ? 

Jusqu'au jour ou" je te verrai 

Dans l'eternelle gloire, 
On dans ton sein j'exalterai 

Ta mort expiatoire, 
Sois ma senle part et mon fort, 
Mon gain dans la vie et la mort, 

Ma joie et ma victoire. 



VII. 

$n% in Jrann. 



CORRECT THT SOX, AND HE SHALL GIVE THEE REST; YKA, HE SHALL 

GIVE DELIGHT UNTO THT SOUL. 
CHASTEN THY SOX WHILE THERE 18 HOPE, AND LET NOT THT SOUL 

SPARE FOR HIS CRYING. 
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VIL 

dfttfrbg m ^rntttt. 

CORRECT THT 80S, AND HE 8HALL GIVE THEE REST; TEA, HE SHALL GIVE DE- 
LIGHT UNTO THT SOUL. 

CHASTEN THT BON WHILE THERE 18 HOPE, AND LET NOT THT SOUL SPARE FOR 
HIS CBTUTQ. 

Crossing the palace court-yard at Fontainebleau, 
where we stopped on our way south, poor Freddy fell 
into one of his sad fits of obstinacy. We had spent 
the forenoon in the chiteau. The sun was bright, 
but the frost was keen, and we had both been chilled 
by standing at the pond watching the carps which 
swarm in it, some of them of an age almost fabulous. 
Freddy had bought cakes for two sort* to feed them 
with, and the occupation was so novel, that he could 
not be prevailed on to leave it. The rest of the party 
remained behind, which vexed him still more. Mr 

B was with us. He used to observe Freddy's 

tardiness to obey when in Scotland in spring, and now 
turning round, he said, in no unkind tone, "Why 
does your child not obey you T The little boy stood 
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screaming, and blue with cold, at the further end of 
the square, immoveable. 

Following us at length through the streets, so as 
not quite to lose sight of us, he attracted the people 

by his crying. Mr B said again, " He obeys you 

in the house, but if a child knows it will not be pun- 
ished out of doors, it will disobey out of doors." It 
ended in his being punished, and walking quietly 
home. Many kind words were spoken to him by our 
friend afterwards, while he sat, with swollen eyes and 
face, at his dinner of riz au Icrit, looking the picture of 

penitence. "About twenty years ago," said Mr B , 

" Anthelme and I were dining with Dr of Paris. 

Other young men were present, and his children were 
at table. He had told us that urgent business would 
occupy him in town after dinner ; but that he would 
spend the evening with us in the Bois de Boulogne. 
During' dinner, one of the boys refused to do as he 
was bid, and in presence of us all continued to disobey. 
His father told him that neither of them could leave 
the house till he had submitted. The important busi- 
ness was left undone, the afternoon's pleasure given 
up, and when we who made out the expedition, re- 
turned at night, Dr C and his son were still 
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together; the boy had been subdued. That lesson 
has remained fresh in my memory till this hour ; the 
result to myself has been that my children never re- 
fuse to obey me." 

Merrily had Freddy gone through the long gal- 
leries of the chateau, intently examining a chicken in 
the corner of a farm-yard piece, while we were 
shewn a fine historical painting. Again, as we stood 
lost in admiration of the most richly decorated saloon, 
thinking how many pageants had passed under its 
ancient roof, he drew our attention to the claw of 
a gilded table, as being the most wonderful thing the 
hall contained. As we left Fontainebleau, a stag 
bounded from the forest across the station, and its ap- 
parition was retained more tenaciously by his memory, 
than the palace which had been the prison of Pope 
Pius VII., and witnessed Napoleon's farewell to em- 
pire. 

The scenes of our pleasant journey south are now 
dwelt on more or less, according as they preserve a 
clear picture of Freddy in the foreground. Mothers 
who are deprived of health should not murmur. In 
some ways they are prevented from exerting them- 
selves for their children : yet a greater measure of 
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strength brings duties and avocations which neces- 
sarily encroach on the domestic ones. We rested one 
night at Tonnerre, and next day stopped at Mont- 
bard, where the others visited BufiWs residence on 
the hill, and we remained together in the garden of 
the hotel. Sunset was near — frost sharpened the air. 
The railway labourers were hastening home. A lum- 
bering cart, drawn by oxen, containing a huge vat 
filled with red grapes, was slowly passing along, fol- 
lowed by the vintage gatherers in gay costume. We 
sat by a wall, still warm with sunshine, commanding 
a view over the village and up to the chateau of the 
naturalist, Freddy not knowing whether to wonder 
most at the lizards which crept so fast, or the vine 
clusters across which they darted. His delighted ob- 
servation made every object doubly interesting. 

In the waiting-room of the station at Dijon, were 
several priests and sisters of charity ; three of them 
came into the carriage where he was. He caught up 
his frock from the s&utane, which trailed under it, and 
eyed the black-hooded sisters with mistrust. We did 
not intend to say anything to him of priests or their 
faith when we came to France, but he was too quick 
for us. Thinking he would pay no attention to the 
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service, a friend had taken him into the Madeleine at 
Paris, from which he returned with a confused look, 
saying, " I was in a church to-day that's not a church." 
His mind had unconsciously at once given the true 
rendering of the apostasy. 

He made himself quite at home in the steamers, 
from the crowded decks of which he watched the 
" sleepy Saone ;" and then the great Rhone, with its 
vine-banks, rocks, and ever varying scenery. The men 
with red jackets doing out our rooms in the hotel, and 
a picture by his friend Deveria in the cathedral, were 
the things by which he remembered Avignon. One 
of our party who was present at vespers, was struck 
by the officiating priest mounting the pulpit, not to 
preach a sermon, but to give notice that certain indul- 
gences would be granted to the faithful who should 
every morning make prayer for the conversion of 
England . 

The Roman remains, and the distinctly Italian 
colouring of the landscape most of the way along the 
coast to Cannes, constantly remind the traveller in 
what latitude he is, and tell him also that the soil did 
not always belong to France. The patois and habits 
of the people also tell this more or less. The Mediter- 
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ranean itself is an object always inviting the eye, and 
never seen too often or too long. 

The most untutored eye begins now to understand 
lovely colouring, and to rejoice, not in contrast, but in 
harmony. Nature has selected one all-pervading hue of 
rich mellow warmth, which trees and atones, sand, 
rock, grass, and shrubs, have all put oil The houses and 
ruins, little discoloured by age, and never by rain or 
smoke, are like in shade to the newest cuttings in the 
quarries whence old Roman hands hewed them cen- 
turies ago. The olrrce-tree, with its leaf, whitish be- 
neath and pale-green above, is of no precise colour. 
These undecided tints give way as you advance in 
Provence, and certainly on the passes of the Estrelle 
there is often gorgeous colouring, — aroma everywhere. 
Freddy was glad to get out at each ascent of the road, 
bringing back into the carriage wild flowers and 
branches of arbutus berries ; he was more taken up 
with these, and with a little dog which closely followed 
our driver, than with the succession of mountain passes 
covered with the beautiful umbrella pine stretching 
into the sky with its broad green tops, all round the 
inland horizon. At last he got a glimpse of Cannes 
occasionally, At the bends of the road, and then he was 
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satisfied, for somewhere among the vineyards over- 
hanging it was to be our home. Soon he was in the 

arms of uncle A , who, having preceded us by the 

diligence, was waiting at the hotel gate. Great was 
his pleasure next morning to be allowed to accompany 
us to the French service ; many times he turned half 
round to examine the little children of the missionary 
school in the seats behind. A large pomegranate was 
brought down from Ellen the day after — a goodly 
first-fruit to him of the bountiful land. 

How many pleasant recollections the name of Cannes 
wakes up to both of us . — the happy home at Ben6fiat, 
— the steep, stony road from the sea through the 
olive yards, its cool, shady windings by the stream- 
side higher up, ending in the stair-case path, and the 
ravine up to the door- way with a palm-tree on one 
side and vine-trellis overhead. The magnificence of 
the sea view from that door- way never fades from the 
recollection — the Estrelle range for its westward 
boundary, and on the south the islands of St Horiore* 
and St Marguerite, where the mysterious Iron Masque 
spent so many lonely years. You may remember the 
trial of patience Freddy had been put to on the 
journey south, and the reward it brought him. For 
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the children we give in short words here the story 
of- 
fice <t(j£epttrg parcel 

The time had come to leave Versailles and go on 
to the south of France. All the things with which 
Freddy could work or play were put up in his box, 
and so he was glad to stand on a stool to watch the 
troops pass with the fine bands, and Louis Napoleon 
at their head, on his way to see his brave men at the 
gay field of Satory. " When will it be time to go in 
the train to a new place V he said, as the last of the 
show had gone by. That he might not tire, we put 
on his things to go out to see the fair held in a long 
row of tents, like shops, put up by the sides of the 
trees that grow in lines on the road to Paris. Just 
then a friend came in with a parcel in her hand, 
which she gave him, and bid him take it to her little 
niece in the south. He first thought he should like 
to take it all the way on his knee, or in his hand, but 
thus it might have been lost, so it was laid in a tin box. 

As we went out to the fair he said, " I wish I were 
like poll there in the cage by the door, it has meat 
and drink by its side all day long, and can take it 
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when it likes, and I tire for mine when Henri does 
not bring it me quick." "And yet, Freddy, if poll 
could wish anything, it might be to go in and out of its 
house, like the child it sees pass by its cage, and not be 
shut up there all day long." When he was in the fair 
he had one wish more. " Do, please, buy me a boy's 
cap, I don't like them to call me a sage 'titefitte, with 
this large straw hat on, for I know that means a girl 
The blue cap was got, and a toy trunk full of small 
things to play with in the trains, all for one franc. 

But at night, once more, Freddy, who had had a 
good deal to try him that day, would ask for what he 
could not have. Something was put into the tin box 
where the parcel lay, and it gave a bark like a dog, or 
more like the sound of a sheep as he thought " Oh, 
it cheeps ! and I must see into it ; I wUl break the 
seal, and I wiU cut the string ; I know the aunt of the 
good girl would let me if she were here." "But, 

Freddy, see whose name is here : EUen , de la 

part de sa tante Armette; it is hers, and not yours ; 
and if you will wait eight or ten days you shall see 
her get it, and help her to break the seal and cut the 
string, and then you will be glad you did wait so 
long." Freddy sat down to cry ; — he then came and 

K 
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sab on our knee by the bright blaze of the wood fire to 
hear about the good man whom the Interpreter took by 
the hand into a room, where sat two boys, each one in 
his chair. The name of the one was Passion, and the 
name of the other Patience. Passion was very cross, 
but Patience was good. The good man said, ' Why 
is Passion so cross?' and was told that his father 
would hare him stay for his best things till the next 
year ; but he will have all now ; but Patience will 
wait till then. Then the good man saw one come to 
Passion, and bring a bag of gold and pour it down at 
his feet ; the which he took up and was glad, and did 
laugh at Patience. But in a short while, and all was 
gone, and only rags left to him. The good man was 
then told that these two lads are the one like the 
men of this world, and the other like the men of that 
which is to come : " for as here thou seest, Passion will 
have all now, this year, that is to say, in this world ; 
so are the men of this world ; they must have all their 
good things now ; they cannot stay till the next year, 
that is till the next world, for their good things. But 
as Passion had soon spent all, and had only rags left, so 
will it be with all such men at the end of the world." 
Freddy said he should like to learn to wait like 
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Patience, and not like Passion to have all he could 
wish for now ; and so went to bed a good child. 

Tet day by day he had the same thing to learn, and 
day by day would ask if he might not look at Ellen's 
toy, counting the days till he could help her to see 
what was in the parcel. The day did come at last. 
All the way from the inn to her house he kept it in 
his hand, nor would he let it go by her papa or us 
till he could take it to her himself. How glad he was 
that he had done as he was bid, when high on the hill 
in her own home he got all his wish, and saw her take 
whole and safe a work-basket and a snow-white lamb 

OUt of the CHEEPDTO PARCEL. 



Freddy called the tiled court or adre in front, his 
nursery. Sometimes he would count how many kinds 
of trees were to be seen from it. First there were the 
geraniums round the low wall which enclosed it, then 
the orange-plantations bounded by the olive-terraces, 
interspersed with Tine, lemon, almond, fig, myrtle, 
pomegranate, and pine. His little playmate, older than 
Georgy but a year younger than himself, was a constant 
amusement to him. The one filled the cart with oranges 
and the other carted it away ; Freddy would gather 
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herbs for souper and Ellen chop them into her basket, 
adding a bit of chocolate, grapes, and half a pomegra- 
nate to the pretended meal. Freddy had resolved to 
teach her English, and not to learn any French ; but 
after a little he said it was of no use to try this, as 
Ellen would never learn to love him if he did not speak 
French : he then became very assiduous. Walking 
by her side he would lift all the stones out of her 
path, hook her dress when unfastened, pointing to 
each object he came to, till she named it in French. 
If he heard a new word or phrase from any of you, he 
would come up to our room, in the midst of his play 
lest he should forget it, saying, tc What's prenez-garde, 
or, what's dep&che-toi ? " You will recollect the day we 
were sitting at our translation, when hearing a low, 
wailing sound, you went to discover whence it came. 
Ellen had been left longer than usual by Louise to rest 
in the dark, after her mid-day bath, and on opening 
her door you observed her on her knees in her little bed, 
saying, " Seigneur ! envoie Louise pour rrthabitter, cette 
mechcmte Louise qui rrioublie depms long tmvpsP She 
was too obedient to leave the spot where she had been 
desired to remain, and believed her prayer would be 
heard. When Freddy was told of it he burst into tears. 
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The day you went to the fair* at Grasse (December 
1st), being left long alone together, he sat on a mat 
upon the red tile floor, the volets shut for the hot sun, 
the windows open, admitting the breeze from the sea, 
which made the branches of the palm-tree wave under 
the window. Be had long been talking to a great 
scarlet moth that flew in, asking where it came from, 
and where it would go next. Suddenly he broke off 
saying, " Oh ! I needn't be speaking to you, for you're 
a French moth, and you don't understand me." Look- 
ing down on the sunset, as it illuminated the whole 
range of the Estrelle, and seemed as if it had set the 
Mediterranean on fire, I asked him if he knew that 
Jesus when he lived on earth, had seen that bright 
sea? " Oh ! that can't be the sea that Jesus looked 
at, his was a stormy sea." The sunset was rather a 
sad sight to him, as he had then to come in for the 
night ; the twilight was so brief and the change in 
the temperature so rapid. " Mama," he said, " take 
me to a place where the sun never sets." "That 
would not be on earth, for everywhere the sun sets ; 
it is only of heaven that this is said." " Oh ! then 
read me about heaven," and he ran for his Testament. 
Revelations xxi was read to him. " Is that all % Do 
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read me more, or if .there is no more written there 
about heaven, read me a story, not of Daniel, or Moses, 
or Elijah, but all about God." 

The news of the Papal aggression and of the indig- 
nation it had stirred throughout Britain, now filled 
the newspapers from England. Freddy heard it 
spoken o£ One of his rhymes contained these lines ; 

say, pretty dove, whither now are you flying ? 
Whither now are yon flying, to Paris or Rome t 

1 am bound for the nest where my mother is sighing. 
And waiting for me in our dear little heme. 

He stopped singing — " I see how it is, I didn't think 
of that, it's because the priests are there that the dove 
won't go to Rome, and I won't either." He re- 
membered having been found fault with for not wish- 
ing to sit next a priest in the railway, and when M. 
Rouaze (formerly parish priest of Cannes and then a 
faithful protestant minister) was to visit us, Freddy 
said, " Please let me dine with that good man, and HI 
sit as close to hum as I can." At night he prayed 
" Lord, take all the Pope's ministers from him, and 
make them all like the good minister that was at din- 
ner." While Mary undressed him one evening, he 
said, " I don't want them to go to Rome where the 
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Pope is." "Well, Freddy, I should like to see the 
Pope." "But perhaps he will speak to us." " But 
we won't understand him." " Don't listen to him, 
Mary, even though you don't understand him ; and if 
you wiU go to see him, I'll write a letter to him first, 
and ask him if he has got a dean face for I don't think 
it." Those who did not know him could hardly be- 
lieve that his remarks were not repetitions of what he 
had heard, considering that he was not quite four years 
old. While planting rootless flowers as he daily did 
in a heap of Band at the foot of a high olive tree, a 
thought struck him, he left his work and ran all the 
length of the garden to his aunt just to ask, " Are 
Adam and Eve in heaven V 

Yet between his thoughtful hours there were long 
intervals of wild play ; and his disposition was still 
difficult to deal with, shewing itself as much in a con- 
trary way of doing what he was bid even when he did 
obey, as in refusing to obey at other times. He seldom 
got through his morning dressing without giving 
trouble in some way, and even when it was tried to 
give him what he asked, so as to sooth him and avoid 
irritation of temper, he would sit downandask for some- 
thing he knew was not in the house. The matter of 
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dispute was often trifling. The marble top of the stove 
in the salon was cracked, and he delighted in giving 
it a quiet push to separate the pieces. To count 
twenty slowly before any threatened punishment had 
often extracted obedience ; when eighteen was reached 
he would begin at a snail's pace to creep towards us, 
but the last time he was punished three twenties 
and more than one whipping were required. Once 
he sprung from our arms on the tile floor and the 
poor little nose bled. Soon again the contention was 
about to arise about the said marble slab. Desist- 
ing for the moment, he was left alone in the room to 
avoid more. At night he was commended for his obe- 
dience. After long silence and a struggle he sorrow- 
fully said, "But I did go and touch the marble when you 
went out of the room.'' And yet the time came when 
Freddy could not only be depended on for obedience, 
but when to try him we ventured to say " You may 
have it, but it will not be good for you," he would 
answer, " I want it, but I'd rather not get it." 

Very often he had been corrected, and seeing that it 
did not always succeed, nothing but the plain command 
encouraged us to persevere in its use. " Chasten thy 
son while there is hope, and let not thy soul spare for 
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his crying " is a strong injunction, not to be lightly 
disregarded -when all other means have failed. He 
knew well how it grieved us so to do, and when he 
was good again he was as much vexed for the pain he 
had inflicted on the punisher, as for his own punish- 
ment, and most of all for the fault which had caused 
them both. Is it only parents who obtain the fullest 
conception, communicable to human bosoms, of the 
tender unsparing love of the Heavenly Father % of the 
yearnings of the Mediator's heart when he must strike 
with the rod of his unerring providence the children 
of the covenant ? When the heart of a parent sinks 
and finds no language of its own, it gets relief in such 
words as these, " Is Ephraim my dear son ? is he a 
pleasant child % for since I spake against him, I do 
earnestly remember him still : therefore my bowels are 
troubled for him ; I will surely have mercy upon him." 
Tender and patient ought we to be in correcting 
faults which are the very mirror of our own. Humbled 
we must be, — in dealing with the developments of the 
depraved nature we have conveyed, — to come upon 
those peculiar lineaments of evil with which the in- 
ward struggle has made us so familiar — the only sure 
bequest a parent can make to his offspring. When 
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startled to find the old weed bursting in the new soil, 
let us use our advantage also, to put far away all 
the corresponding temptations which would foster its 
growth. It is M me * Guizot who says, "Only those 
who are indifferent can afford to be indulgent." As 
affection increases in strength, the eye sharpens to the 
defects of the object beloved, and the hand turns skil- 
ful in dealing with them. For a friend or even for a 
partner in life, the heart is inclined to frame excuses. 
Old habits are strong, and opinions long held are 
fondly clung to. For the children of others our love 
is never quite impartial ; it is apt to lean either to 
harshness or over indulgence. But our own child — 
we cannot spare it ; it is too — beyond expression — 
dear, and if not neglected, we may almost make it 
what we will. I do not believe your own William 
TelTs hand shook when he aimed at the apple ; to miss 
it would have been impossible. Parental love, if 
gathered out from the soul of humanity, and given a 
tongue to tell its ecstacies, its love, its sacrifices, its 
rewards, its vigils of anguish, its hymns of thanks- 
giving, would be the truest emblem of the love divine. 
The visits of two colporteurs to Cannes during the 
winter, gave us some insight into the work of oolpor- 
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tage in the southern departments. The one was from 
Fressiniere, a parishioner once of Felix Neff. He had 
carried the word of God for eleven years through the 
fiautes Alpes. The villagers received him well, and 
more than one priest had shewn interest in his work. 
A cure" had gone so far as to lodge him for the night 
as he passed and repassed his presbyt&re far up amid 
the snow, even to buy some bibles, and to join with 
him in prayer. At his next visit the presbyt&re was 
filled by an intolerant priest. The poor cure' had been 
hurried away to a monastery, nobody knew why, 
though everybody guessed. The good man was much 
pleased, on being taken to see Freddy asleep, to find 
him with his testament clasped in his arms. It was a 
child's fancy to think his testament was safest in bed 
with him after hearing of their being often taken from 
people. Begamet, a Swiss, came next. He had spent 
the previous year in the neighbourhood of Draguignan, 
and being unjustly seized for selling a few tracts 
omitted in his list, his advocate procured him a pass- 
port and sent him over the border. On reaching home 
his conscience disapproved this hurried step. What 
would be its effect on those to whom he had recom- 
mended the word of life ? He was now returning to 
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Braguignan to deliver himself up at the assizes. 
While he was at Cannes a conference was held of the 
Protestant*, chiefly poor people, from the mountain 
villages. They afterwards dined together. Freddy 
helped to lay out the repast of pastry, maccaroni, fruit, 
and cheese; cocoa, vegetables, and boulli, without 
which last no ordinary French meal is complete. 
Before they left we went up to hear Regamet address 
them. He stood in the door-way with his Mouse so 
happy looking, and yet he had only a prison in pros- 
pect ; he was speaking of the rendezvous Id-hmU, the 
final meeting-place of God's redeemed. Borne, Borne ! 
how unchanged, how unchangeable art thou. Not less 
so is the faith of Christ's confessors which thou hast 
never rooted out. 

At Cannes Freddy got this letter dictated by 
George :— 

" Dearest Freddy, 

"Come and see George and play with his bricks, 
and pretty white horse. Come see George and play with his 
map of Jerusalem. George writes to you every day. George 
would like to see Ellen gather oranges. The shell aunt 

M sent from the Cannes sea is broke. Is Freddy learn* 

ing a new hymn ? Or ' look upon a little 
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child.' George keep mama's picture, with for orange, P 
for papa, G for grape ; George gets grapes from uncle P— — ." 
[His aunt added] : — " He valued your enclosure much, shewing 

it to every one, and carrying it about all day. Aunt P 

sent him a large horse. Tou may fancy, from his love of 
horses, the exquisite delight it affords, and, though not in- 
tended to carry the owner, that is the best part of the exer- 
cise. He looks such a curiosity seated on it with his scarlet 
skirt and blue polka. His favourite play is to travel to Paris, 
or write to you, and then towards evening he takes his map 
of Judea and traces the journeys of the Saviour. He knows 
Martha's and Mary's home. He has a missionary map, and 
smiles so sweetly when pointing to the white spots of it where 
Christ is known, and looks sad at the black heathen parts 
where his name has not been heard." [His nurse wrote] : — 
" He likes music, he imitates the bagpipes : he says he will 
be a soldier. He asks questions about all he sees, and espe- 
cially who made them all. He wishes he could fly up beside 
the birds, and sing on the branches. He says the swallows 
are all away like Freddy to a warm country, and he will ask 
Freddy when he comes home if he saw them there." 

Freddy did not forget his brother ; he said, one day, 
" Aunts are Georgy's mama now. Do you think he 
will have got a new heart yet ? Perhaps if he has, he 
may be gone away to God before we get home. Is it 
because I wasn't good sooner that I am not away to 
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Draguignan to deliver himself up at the assizes. 
While he was at Cannes a conference was held of the 
Protestanta, chiefly poor people, from the mountain 
villages. They afterwards dined together. Freddy 
helped to lay out the repast of pastry, maccaroni, fruit, 
and cheese; cocoa, vegetables, and boulM, without 
which last no ordinary French meal is complete. 
Before they left we went up to hear Begamet address 
them. He stood in the door-way with his Mouse so 
happy looking, and yet he had only a prison in pros- 
pect ; he was speaking of the rendezvous ld-hcmt t the 
final meeting-place of God's redeemed. Borne, Borne ! 
how unchanged, how unchangeable art thou. Not less 
so is the faith of Christ's confessors which thou hast 
never rooted out. 

At Cannes Freddy got this letter dictated by 
George : — 

" Dearest Freddy, 

" Come and see George and play with his bricks, 
and pretty white horse. Come see George and play with his 
map of Jerusalem. George writes to you every day. George 
would like to see Ellen gather oranges. The shell aunt 
M sent from the Cannes sea is broke. Is Freddy learn- 
ing a new hymn t George say, ' Lord, look upon a little 
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child.' George keep mama's picture, with for orange, P 

for papa, 6 for grape j George gets grapes from uncle P ." 

[His aunt added] : — " He valued your enclosure much, shewing 

it to every one, and carrying it about all day. Aunt P 

sent him a large horse. Tou may fancy, from his love of 
horses, the exquisite delight it affords, and, though not in- 
tended to carry the owner, that is the best part of the exer- 
cise. He looks such a curiosity seated on it with his scarlet 
skirt and blue polka. His favourite play is to travel to Paris, 
or write to you, and then towards evening he takes his map 
of Judea and traces the journeys of the Saviour. He knows 
Martha's and Mary's home. He has a missionary map, and 
smiles so sweetly when pointing to the white spots of it where 
Christ is known, and looks sad at the black heathen parts 
where his name has not been heard." [His nurse wrote] : — 
" He likes music, he imitates the bagpipes : he says he will 
be a soldier. He asks questions about all he sees, and espe- 
cially who made them all. He wishes he could fly up beside 
the birds, and sing on the branches. He says the swallows 
are all away like Freddy to a warm country, and he will ask 
Freddy when he comes home if he saw them there." 

Freddy did not forget his brother ; he said, one day, 
" Aunts are Georgy's mama now. Do you think he 
will have got a new heart yet 1 Perhaps if he has, he 
may be gone away to God before we get home. Is it 
because I wasn't good sooner that I am not away to 
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heaven yet, perhaps if I had been good young I should 
have been taken by God V One morning he was seen 
leading Ellen to the back of the water-fountain, where 
they knelt down and prayed. Not knowing he had 
been observed, he said, after his evening prayer, " May 
people pray out of doors ?" " In a quiet place." " Not 
out in the court 9" " No, not where we shall be seen, 
but Nathaniel prayed under, a fig-tree like those here, 
and Jesus under the olives." " Ellen and I pray un- 
der the orange-trees." While busy with his plants, 
he asked me to tell him about Daniel and the lions. 
After brushing his sleeve several times across his eyes, 
he said, " I think we won't speak any more about that 
now. " " Why ?" " 'Cause it make me ky, and I want 
to go on with what I am doing." Rain was a sight 
so rare that he was found, wet through, catching the 
large drops in a tumbler during a thunder shower. 
While being carried round the house to tea he heard 
a loud peal, and whispered, " Uncle, we must pray all 
the way to the other door, that God may not let us be 
killed by it." Awaking also in the night, he said, 
u We need'nt be afraid, let us pray, — O God ! take 
care of us !" The beautiful change on the vegetation 
by morning, and the strong perfume of orange-flower, 
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geranium, and violets, realised to us Bible descriptions 
of rain and its effects in the east. 

The want of his ordinary playthings was not felt in 
a place where he could remain out from breakfast till 
sunset. It was easy to persuade him that " living 
toyB" were best, and that if he sought them out dili- 
gently, his stock of playthings would never be dona 
The habit of observation was formed and cultivated. 

" The world, with all its wonders, 
Ita heaven, and its sea, 
Was his playroom, full of playmates, 
Each one as glad as he." 

He had rabbits and fowls to feed, and chrysalises in a 
glass. He watched the caterpillars so large and nume- 
rous; collected the fresh-water shells, and gathered 
daily the fallen unripe oranges and lemons, with the 
olive-berries like small damsons. 

Nowhere, perhaps, out of Palestine, can the lessons 
of Scripture be engraven on a child's opening mind so 
well as in the country around Cannes. Its bay, like 
that of Beirout, — with the Estrelle range bounding it 
like the Lebanon,— the appearance and products of 
the country, as well as the primitive customs of the 
people, liken it to what Judea was in former days. 
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Olive-yards and orange-groves, vineyards sparsely 
sprinkled with fig-trees, the crimson pomegranate and 
stately palm, the cypress and myrtle always green, 
with almond-trees blossoming white in January, com- 
bine to clothe and vary the ever undulating grounds. 
Plantations of jasmine, roses, and golden ccuriUer, cul- 
tivated for perfumes, constantly draw the mind to the 
bible, throwing light and meaning into pictures dimly 
seen before. The rich flavour of the delicious mountain 
honey, shews that the bee has traversed these scented 
fields to gather it. Then there is the pruning of the 
vine, the useless branches gathered into bundles for 
burning in the open fireplace, — the drying of grapes 
upon hurdles made of the tall reeds which spring up 
by the water-courses, — women waiting with their 
pitchers at the deep-dug wells, or resting on their 
broad, walled tops, like Him of old at Samaria ; — the 
fountains also, to which ox and ass are led morning and 
evening to the watering; — sheep and goats feeding to- 
gether, led to the green pastures by the shepherd, or 
running after him along the dusty road while he 
carries the new-born lambs in his arms, or slung in a 
sack over his shoulders. There the cattle tread out 
the corn upon the thrashing-floor, and the bells on the. 
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horses' necks tell their approach from the valleys a 
long way off The women are seen at the door, sitting 
under the vine and fig-tree, with the distaff in their 
hands — while skins bursting with new wine hang round 
the dwellings, and the wine-fat and press for olive-oil, 
form an indispensable part of the farm furniture. 
These with " cities set on the hill," and other objects — 
the peculiarities of eastern scenery, — are real and liv- 
ing pictures of imperishable interest for the child. As 
scenes and sights they whet the appetite of the very 
youngest to master the signs by which it may read 
those scripture stories of unfading beauty, and learn 
lessons of heaven from the things of earth, 

Freddy's delight was the green olive-tree, which at 
Cannes is large and handsome, not unlike our finest 
birch, but with a twisted knotted trunk, sometimes 
ten feet round, little resembling the scraggy, stunted 
things which travellers often associate with the name. 
The small terraces built round the larger trees were 
his favourite playground, and our walks were gene- 
rally over mounts of olives. At the end of October 
we found the gathering of the fruit going on. A 
white cloth was to be seen spread under the tree, a 
boy perched in its centre, beating the branches with a 
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long cane, while women and children collected the 
dark berries as they fell. In passing along afterwards, 
those which had escaped the beater's stick — the pro- 
phet's remnant — were sure to be descried, " two or 
three en the top of the uppermost bough, four or five 
on the outmost fruitful branches." Now we would 
come upon an old trunk cut down, round which, as at 
a table, the young olive-plants were springing up. 
Here, an olive-yard was in process of formation, and 
the wild twigs set in rows. There, they were a stage 
further on — every stem and bud mercilessly cut down, 
and the " good olive" carefully grafted on ; for the 
natural order is to graff the good upon the wild, and 
the reverse is " contrary to nature," even as it is alto- 
gether of sovereign grace to give the Jew's place to the 
Gentile, and make him a member of the living church. 
Having climbed higher than before, on a brilliant 
morning in February, like a July day at home, the 
fir- wood opened, and what a prospect ! Scotland and 
Italy in ona Snow in the distance on the mountain 
piles ; Grasse and Cannet, Mougins and St Jeannet, 
hung in their frames of greenwood, smokeless and 
bright, like so many ' painted ' villages on ' painted 
fields ' of fir and olive. 
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The farewell came at last. Freddy and Ellen were 
the most cheerful of the party, as for the last time he 
led her down the stair-case path, and the ravine by 
the stream to the carriage. Very soon Cannes, with 
its yellow buildings, blue bay, and grand Estrelle, was 
seen as a landscape in the distance. February was 
not quite past, yet we left the trees laden with blos- 
som. At Nice, returning from the convent of San 
Paolo on Freddy's birthday, the colporteur from 
Fressiniere appeared to our surprise trying to make 
xip with the carriage. He told us with beaming 
eyes of the encouragement he had met with in his 
work, — the open door he had found, and the interest 
with which the Buona Novdla was greeted by the 
country people. He had not ventured himself to 
give the word of God, but directed inquirers to 
Paulian's shop — the liberal pharmacien, who — a Ro- 
man Catholic — had acted as agent of the Bible Society 
to his own temporal loss, and sold a great many 
copies of the Scriptures since the Revolution of 1849. 
Next day he met with us to remember Regamet, who 
was then to appear at Draguignan before his five 
judges, three of them being priests. The passage of 
Scripture read was that relating the opening of the 
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young man's eyes to see the angel guard which kept 
Elisha safe on the mountains of Israel 

At Cannes, to amuse himself after dark till tea, 
Freddy used to blow a kiss from thence to Georgy, 
naming each place at which we had stopped on our 
journey. To please him it was cast into the follow- 
ing rhyme : — 

From Cannes' lovely bay— from her mountains of olives, 
O'er wild Estrelle's pass, by the sea breeze be borne ; 

Pass under the noble old arches of Frejus, 
By Vidauban's hostelrie flit thou at morn. 

Through yon grim defile by the bandit long haunted. 
Ascend from Toulon to the gay perfumed vales ; 

By vineyard untempted, by steep rock undaunted, 
Nor rest in the harbour of busy Marseilles. 

Yet linger awhile o'er the towers of Avignon, 
Upborne by the breezes of dark rushing Rhone ; 

Then stem its proud waters and trust thyself to them, 
They'll leave thee 'mid those of the calm-flowing Saone. 

Thou need'st not at Valence or Lyons to rest thee, 
The breath of affection still bears thee along, 

No north-wind or snow-flake shall dare to arrest thee, 
Ne'er cast a look backward from dreary Chalons. 
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On, messenger, on, by the palace of Dijon 
Through long (airy grottoes of poplars in row ; 

O'erhanging Montbard pass the chateau of Buffon, 
Speed on by cold Tonnerre to fair Fontaineblean. 

And if the rich perfume with which thou wast laded 
At bidding our fair orange-blossoms adieu, 

Have all, on thy way, from thy gentle breath faded, 
In Fontainebleaa's forest, go gather it new. 

Or should cruel winter have left It no relics, 
Of all the sweet fragrance that hong on the gales ; 

Sure still the fair garden of Flora possesses 
Some remnant of summer at beauteous Versailles. 

Up, traveller, up, or the night will surprise thee, 

Pass by the gay city and on to the sea, 
Let not Paris allure, nor Boulogne affright thee, 

What* s timbrel or tempest to traveller like thee ? 

Across to New Folkestone, or landing at Dover 
Speed fast on thy journey till there thou arrive 

Where o'er those that we love our fondest thoughts hover, 
And dearest of memories ever shall live. 

Now enter that dwelling, and find where he sleepeth, 
The child of the fair brow and bright-speaking eye, 

Alight on his pale cheek, nor leave it, nor leave it, 
Until his loved parents and brother are bye. 
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gtsnttnu £toit. 

Axar-Beotttiful Venice. 

Beautiful Zion ! city renownM, 
Through the universe -wide, thy praise shall resound, 
When straight from thy God, thou descendest the Bride 
For thy husband In garments of glory arrayed.— 
Oh glorious thy beauty, by prophets foretold, 
Thy gates of fair pearls, thy streets of pure gold ; 
To dwell in the city, mine may it be, 
The beautiful city, Zion the free. 

Beautiful Zion I the hope of thy rest 
Is a balm for the weary and sorrow-bound breast ; 
From the bars of affliction, and struggling with sighs, 
Sweet prayers for thy coming, in breathings arise. 
Eternal the Joys, in thy palaces found ; 
For ever the song of the Saved shall resound; 
To dwell in the city, mine may it be, 
The beautiful city, Zion the free. 

Beautiful Zion ! desire of the earth, 
Nor sorrow, nor sighing, in thee shall hare birth ; 
The prisoners of hope here with burdens opprest, 
How long they to enter thy portals of rest : 
Thy rivers of pleasures eternally roll, 
Anointing with gladness each blood-ransomed soul ; 
To dwell in the city, mine may it be, 
The beautiful city, Zion the free. 

A. S. 
Cannes, 1860. 



VIII. 



Mr SON, KEEP THT FATHER'S COMMANDMENT, AMD FORSAKE NOT THX 

LAW OF THT MOTHER I 
WHEN THOU OORST, IT SHALL LEAD THEE J WHEN THOU SLEEPB8T, IT 

SHALL KEEP THEE; AND WHEN THOU AWAKEST, IT SHALL TALK 
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VIII. 

Italg. 

MY SON, KEEP THY FATHER'S COMMANDMENT, AND FORSAKE NOT TEB LAW OF 

THY MOTHKB : 
WHEN THOU GOB8T, IT SHALT LEAD THEE; WHEN THOU 8LBEPEST, IT SHALL 

KEEP THEE *, AND WHEN THOU AWAIBST, IT SHALL TALK WITH THEE. 

" I know Abraham, tliat lie will command his chil- 
dren and his household after him, and they shall keep 
the way of the Lord, to do justice and judgment, that 
the Lord may bring upon Abraham that which he 
hath spoken of him." 

It was the Searcher of hearts that said it ; and 
Sarah's reverence, Isaac's meek obedience, and Eliezer's 
devout fidelity, proved to men what the Lord knew 
beforehand by looking on Abraham's heart. No 
doubt Eli gave good instruction, and set a good ex- 
ample to his children. But this was not enough ; 
something more is necessary. It is a father's com- 
mand, a father's authority, felt at all times, and inter- 
posed as occasion may demand, that gives effect to a 
mother's influence. It is his to command, and hers 
to frame for her children the law of love. His part 
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of the work is periodic, hers is perpetual. If she be 
successful in her endeavours, a father will not so often 
be required to command, as to approve and to com- 
mend. Ought she not likewise sometimes to adminis- 
ter the needed correction, seeing she has so many 
opportunities of shewing affection, and thus prevent 
the idea of severity from being associated with a 
father's rule ? How many wise men — senators, pas- 
tors, and busy merchants — have not been ashamed to 
confess that while they themselves were guides to 
thousands, it was a sainted mother s law remembered 
that still was leading them. Most memoirs attest 
this. Yet there is a class among mothers who are 
nevertheless apt to despond. They have long been 
sufferers ; the spring of life within them is grown so 
brittle that it might snap at any moment and surprise 
be felt by none. An exhausted frame and feeble 
nerves seem not only to paralyse a mother's present 
control over her child, but to predict that not long 
hence it must pass into other hands. But there is 
enough in God's word and the Church's story to 
silence her fears. 

Before the middle of last century two young 
mothers died in the south of England, leaving each a 
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boy under seven years old. The one was Cowper. 
His poem to His mother's picture shews where the 
friendless orphan — the victim so often of mental 
gloom, found his sweetest solace till he learned to seek 
it in the light of lmmanuel's countenance. Had his 
mother known all Cowper was to suffer, she might 
well have trembled for her boy ; but she left him in 
the hand of One who ever walked with him in the 
furnace, and taught his lacerated soul thence to send 
forth music which has charmed the midnight of many 
of the mourners in our country. 

The path of sorrow, and that path alone, 
Leads to the land where sorrow is unknown : 
No travller ever reached that blest abode, 
Who found not thorns and briers on his road. 

The other young mother left her boy to the care of a 
stern sailor father, who had been brought up in the 
Jesuit College at Seville. For two years previous to 
her death, the child had been able to read and repeat 
perfectly all the Assembly's Catechism with proofs, as 
well as Watts' hymns. Yet any one who did not 
know about a prayer-hearing God would have said, at 
seeing the boy taken from amidst wicked street-corn* 
panions and put on board of a Mediterranean mer- 
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chantman the day he was eleven years old, that there 
was then an end of his mother's fond dedication of 
him to the ministry. But the six years' prayers of 
her invalid retirement were all in the recording angel's 
urn. Was one of them answered in the harbour of 
Venice when the young sailor dreamed? And 
another when his foot was led to Kent to form at 
seventeen the only tie that anchored him to con- 
science ? Or then, when like Joseph, John Newton 
was the sport of a master's wife, despised by the very 
negroes, laid on a mat with a log-pillow, hardly 
allowed water, and fed by the crumbs the chained 
slaves saved for him from their rations ? Or at that 
period of which he afterwards wrote, " I never knew 
sweeter hours of divine communion than in Guinea 
when either secluded from society on shipboard, or 
when on shore among the natives." Whether a 
mother be left to execute her own plans amid the 
drawbacks of a sick chamber, or be called with her 
dying energies, to roll over on a heavenly guardian 
the care of being the executor of her testament — the 
work of her hands, done wisely and in faith, shall be 
established. 

Yet here also must she seek to be " careful for 
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nothing." Those things which we dread seldom come. 
The weak and worn-out mother may be restored to 
active life, and find that instead of leaving her chil- 
dren behind her, it is herself who is to be left childless 
to care for the orphans of others. Let the duty of the 
hour be all our care. If our little ones are to go 
first, the law which we have sought to frame for 
them from God's word shall, through his free love, be 
a means of making their journey safe and its end bliss- 
ful ; or if we are to leave them, it shall still with power- 
ful charm and boundless influence, be the wall on the 
right hand and on the left to keep them from the 
paths of the destroyer. Death, which breaks the chain 
of earthly influences, is oftentimes a leading link in 
the chain of the blessings of Christian parentage. 

It was the very idea of law which seemed so dis- 
tasteful to Freddy's nature. It met him at every point, 
and made bitter to him a part of almost every day. Yet 
the intervening days and hours were all the sweeter ; 
everything shined upon him then. After being 
punished it seemed as if he could not leave our side, 
caressing the hand or clasping it fast, and saying how 
good a boy he would try to be. Sometimes there was 
a physical cause for this waywardness, and the system 
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out of order accounted for it the next day. " Do you 
wish that you had got your own way in the morning, 
Freddy ?" To hear the emphatic word No, and to see 
his lovely, subdued expression, was answer enough ; 
and the strength of his affection removed the regrets 
which were apt to arise, and was a sufficient reward for 
the self-denial exercised in reproving him. 

Early in March we continued our journey southward. 
Piedmont is Italy, at least to foreigners, and the best 
part of Italy in times like the present. Freedom is 
known there in some degree. The Corniche road 
along the Riviera is a fitting approach to the domain 
of classic beauty. There are hours in summer, when 
parts of the Queen's Drive round Arthur's Seat might 
almost be mistaken for it. The cuttings in the rock, 
the precipitous banks, the hill tops opening to dis- 
close village, bay, and sea far beneath, the rapid tran- 
sitions from one style of landscape to another, are similar 
to what occurs constantly on a great scale along the 
Corniche. But there it is always summer, and Fred- 
dy's uncle told him, in drawing near San Bemo, he 
could fancy himself back at Madras when he saw the 
green surf so close below the road and the palm-groves 
above it. The stone-pine, aloe, and olive also abound. 
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A night at Mentone, at Oneglia, and Finale, brought 
us within a day's reach of Genoa. Sitting at the 
window of the curious old Hotel de la Chine at Finale, 
we watched the congregation assemble for evening ser- 
vice on a saint's day. The women with the white 
mantilla veil — the costume throughout the district, 
with troops of nuns, flocked in. Last of all came the 
friar on duty. Freddy said, " Do you think that will 
be a good friar that is gone into the pulpit to-night ; 
we can't tell, because we don't know him ; God knows 
though, for God sees him always" 

At Alassio we dined in a room which had been 
occupied by the King Charles Albert on his flight 
from Italy. Over the door was written : — 

S. M. 
Caslo Albkbto, 
II 25 Marzo 1849, onord 
1 Questa camera. 

O Tu ctti Italia riverente inchina, 
Prega nel soggiorno dei giusti 
Per I ciechi sui flgli, e gl'illumina ! 

Would that the true light might illumine darkened 
Italy ! It was affecting to see afterwards in the 
palace of Turin, the furniture of the little room in 
which the king died at Oporto ; — an old chest of 
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drawers, a small table, and two or three old-fashioned 
chairs, carefully arranged in a corner of one of the 
gilded salons by his widow. The hotel at Alassio had 
been once a convent, and the refectory, oratories, and 
other apartments, are entire. Lady-abbesses and nuns 
gloom from the walls, and Holy Families smile on 
common travellers' meats. The young man who 
waited at dinner had been a soldier of Garibaldi. 
He had engravings both of his general and Ugo Bassi, 
the soldier-priest, hung up. "I deserted from the 
Austrians," he said, " to follow Garibaldi. He was 
austere in discipline, yet kind. The day I was laid 
in the hospital to die, Ugo Bassi commended me to 
God ; but I lived, while he, the generous one, was 
executed." This young man earnestly begged for a 
New Testament, and promised never to part with it. 
We stopped at Savona for the Sunday. It is too 
near Genoa to be well known to English travellers, 
but it is a choice spot, and the hotel excellent. One 
night, at Genoa, Freddy, who slept in the same room 
there, asked for a light as he could not sleep. It 
could not be had ; to divert his attention, he was told 
that God was the light of our souls, and that if we but 
looked to Him we might have all the light in our dark 
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room which they have in heaven. " I thought it was 
Jesus that lighted heaven." " Yes, the Lamb is the 
light thereof." " Why call Him the Lamb, explain it 
to me, and why call Him Man when He is God 1" 
Such topics had always a fresh interest for him. 

Captain P was very kind to him ; indeed it is 

sweet to think how many friends he was allowed to 
make on his various journeys, — friends who continued 
to pray for him, and who were ready to mourn for his 
loss in March 1853. There were not a few such at 
Leghorn, where we spent the next Sabbath, 16th 
March. Just two years after, Dr Stewart thus re- 
ferred to it — " You remember being here two years 
ago, just about this time, when our children's mission- 
ary box was opened, and then you told them about 
the ragged schools. We opened our box last Sabbath 
voted to the Eagged Schools, and I recalled to them 
the interesting information you had given them, tell- 
ing them of the sad accident which had befallen you, 
— of the death of the dear little fellow they had all 
seen here among them, and thus sought to improve 
the subject to their young hearts." Detained at home 
that Sabbath morning by one of the very heavy rains 
which fall in Italy after long drought, Freddy asked to 

M 
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" make a church" in the inn, praying first himself, 
and then eagerly listening to the story of Samuel 
One could not then take all the comfort of his interest 
in divine things, seeing alongside of it an unsubdued 
will ; and yet a friend, who met him several times 
gathering shells on the sea-shore of Cannes, wrote on 
hearing of his death, that he had often while convers- 
ing with him there been refreshed by his infant piety. 
Perhaps we did not judge of him tenderly enough, for 
the progress of many even of God's children is slow in 
attaining true submission of the will ; hence the heavy 
stroke — hence the furnace — hence the cloud of sorrow 
all the way to Zion. 

We were now approaching Rome. Twelve years 
had passed since the last visit. Some things remained 
unchanged. The same steamers plied to Oivita Vec- 
chia. Its port, dogana, and hotel were the same ; but 
its prison, which Fowell Buxton so well describes, and 
where the bandit Gasperoni then was, was now 
crowded with the noblest men in the Roman States. 
At Home itself, a hated Pope occupied the throne ; 
French soldiers still keep him on it. The Trastevere and 
other parts of the suburbs bore mark of bomb and fire ; 
and the Roman people was Papist no longer. During 
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the long drive of eight hours through the plains, which 
gives so much time for the past history of Rome to rise 
up before the eyes, we felt that the deeds of 1849 
had shewn the Romans of this age to be indeed worthy 
of their famous ancestors. The tide, meanwhile, had 
turned against them ; their heroic resistance — so 
memorable, was fruitless, because even the Protestant 
kingdoms of Europe refused them one helping hand. 
French bayonets, unhindered, replaced a runaway 
Pope, and the blood of the patriots is unavenged. But 
it has a tongue which France and Austria will yet be 
made to hear. At each new stage along the coast, the 
changed feeling of the Italians towards the Popedom 
was marvellous, but at Rome it is like the smouldering 
lava heat of pure hatred — half smothered with con- 
tempt, and only kept under by the presence of a foreign 
army. An attack of intermittent fever, which lasted 
from the night of our arrival till the day we left Rome 
six weeks after, yet sometimes admitted of quiet even- 
ing walks with Freddy. While we were at the hotel, 
he heard it said of several apartments, that many of 
the most airy rooms were on the third landing. It was 
touching to hear him pray, " May the house we get 
not have more than two stairs for dear mama !" 
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The evening he arrived at the house, he remembered 
his request, and unbidden, returned a child's thanks 
that it had been granted. The house was in the Via 
Felice, cheerful and airy, close by Monte Pincio, 
where every morning Freddy went to see the French 
soldiers at exercise. He said on coming home the 
first time, " I've found such a nice shady place for 
you, and a seat too, only it's a little way of£ but not 
too far if you were to sit down once or twice. Return- 
ing with him from a drive he would say, " I think 
you might walk a little here where it's cool, for you 
wont be able to come down again to-day." Such con- 
sideration was natural to him, but it might be taught 
in some degree to all children, and greatly tend to 
counteract selfishness. He met the sacconi daily in 
his walks, — men who go about enveloped in a sack- 
cloth, with holes for the eyes only. They rattled 
their money-boxes close to his face, asking alms to buy 
prayers for the dead. He disliked them much, and 
said — " Do you think they'll lay the prayers in the 
graves with the dead people ?" He was unfortunately 
taken to the Scala Santa, the qight of which he could 
not bear. " These people seem as if they were pray- 
ing to the wooden steps ; it was not that that Ellen 
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and I did when we prayed under the orange-trees. 
We prayed to the real true God, who cam hear us. 
These people look to me like the ones that prayed to 
Baal ; and God is not pleased." Some nights after, 
he awoke orying, saying his dream had frightened 
him. " What was the dream V " I was at the 
Scala Santa, and saw beasts going up it on their 
knees, dogs, rabbits, and serpents creeping.'* He was 
not too young to know something of the two babies 
whom the she-wolf nursed, — the brothers who laid 
the first stones of Rome. The emblem is everywhere 
to be seen, imprinted even on the butter rolls. But 
he knew Borne best as the city where Paul had lived 
two years in his own hired house, and where Peter 
had never been. He saw the stone arches from which 
the lions sprang, and the one by which the good 
Christians are said to have walked in to meet them on 
the arena of the Coliseum. When we went to enjoy 
the cool breeze by a drive into the country, he would 
look up to the prison windows which we passed on 
our way. They were crowded with the pale faces of 
strong men, gasping for a mouthful of fresh air. Even 
the French soldiers confessed to what a good class of 
citizens the prisoners belonged. u In our country," 
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Freddy would say, " it's the naughty ones that are in 
prison, but here it's the good ones that go in, and the 
naughty ones run about." Can a child too early know 
what liberty is, and love it ? or if oppression comes 
before his eye, call it by its right name and hate it ? 
It may, indeed, be better when possible, to exclude 
such objects from its sight, yet where despotism and 
Popery are dominant this cannot be. The man whom 
the child saw yesterday may to-morrow be in gaol, in 
a land where Bible-reading is foremost on the list of 
crime. We had an instance somewhat to the point. 
Shortly before leaving Rome we had resolved not to 
name either priest or pope before Freddy again. The 
same evening of a very hot April day, he was in the 
parlour, when a highly esteemed clergyman of the 
Church of England, and one to whom the child was 
much attached, came in to see us on his arrival from 
Naples. He was an invalid, and it was remarked 
that his trip to Naples had been too much for him ; 
but this was not the cause of his worn-out look. 
Stopping in the forenoon at Terracina, the custom- 
house on the Roman frontier, an old Italian Testa- 
ment with Mrs 's name was found in a port- 
manteau. They were arrested in their journey, the 
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invalid was detained without shelter for hours in the 
mid-day sun, and it was only through an accidental 
interference with the governor on his behalf by a 
priest who overtook him and saw his condition, that 
they were allowed to proceed ; the obnoxious volume 
being retained for further examination. 

Freddy continued all his life the custom of going 
through a service like what he saw at Church. Hear- 
ing that no Italian Protestant worship was allowed in 
Home, he chose while there, a middle room with bor- 
rowed lights. His voice, giving out a cantique as 
used at Cannes, or speaking of Jesu8 y le bon berger, 
would resound faintly to the distant rooms. Then 
followed one or two short English prayers like collects. 
Teresa, the Roman maid, looked on in wonder ; Fa la 
sua orazione Inglese, she would say. It was not a 
mere amusement, but a serious, earnest employment, 
gone through whether others were present or not, and 
in which he would suffer no interruption. He remem- 
bered and observed minutely the peculiarities of the 
worship in each place he went to. At Home, Mr 
Hastings officiated in the American chapel, and shewed 
much kindness to the little boy. The service, con- 
ducted as in the Presbyterian Church, was held in a 
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room in the Via Pontefice, on the second floor. When 
an exile at Gaeta the Pope had given his consent that 
the Americans should have a chapel in Borne, and wor- 
ship was commenced on the first Sunday of November 
1850. The congregation generally numbered about 
a hundred. On the 6th April we enjoyed the pri- 
vilege of having the Lord's Supper dispensed, a mis- 
sionary from India along with G acting as elders. 

There were thirty-two communicants. Mr Hastings 
was then full of plans for providing larger accommo- 
dation for the next winter, but before then the per- 
mission was withdrawn altogether. Only for one 
season was the celebration of Protestant worship, in an 
independent building, tolerated within the walls of 
Rome ; it is now held in the house of Mr Cass, the 
American Minister, and Mr Hastings himself returned 
to his native land to die. Freddy long remembered 
the visit of his infant child, who came to see us in 
the arms of a young Roman nurse in full holiday 
attire, her black hair spiked up with ornaments. 
Her eyes beamed fondly on her little charge, yet 
were filled with tears as she told us how her hus- 
band had been hurried away from his home, on the 
charge of a trivial political offence, obliging her to 
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leave her infant with a stranger and come out on 
hire. 

A thunder-storm obliged us to stop on our way 
from Rome, at an inn where every room was occupied 
by a party of Italian sportsmen. One of them recog- 
nising us begged us to rest in his apartment, and 
during the table cFhdte Freddy got tired and came up 
too. His delight knew no bounds when he found 
that my only companions were two fine hounds, each 
chained to the post of his master's couch and devour- 
ing dinner, with an occasional kind look towards the 
stranger, whom they seemed to consider as specially 
under their protection. Requesting the young man's 
acceptance of a Bible, — which strangely enough had 
been destined for him at Rome, and not delivered 
owing to his being out of town, — his refusal of it pained 
us. At length, on being pressed to take it, with much 
feeling he begged us to keep it for some one who 
needed it more than he, saying it was a pity in these 
times that any man should possess two. Mr Hastings 
had often wondered as to the fate of about four hun- 
dred Bibles amissing from the edition seized when the 
French entered Rome, which was printed during the 
too brief period of the Republic. This young sports- 
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man had got one of them when the defenders of Borne 
had eagerly shared them on the eve of their capitula- 
tion. 

It is delightful while gazing on the classic outline 
of the seven-hilled city, to think that the boasted title, 
" Church of Borne/' is now rather a taunt than a true 
name. The idolatries of Antichrist are still perpe- 
trated in the material edifice, but the system is dis- 
lodged from the Italian mind and conscience, never to 
resume its reign. The glittering pageant still winds 
in gaudy pomp through the streets ; but to one who 
remembers 1849, and who knows how the nation's 
heart now beats, it is more like the spectre of a fallen 
power revisiting its old haunts than one destined long 
to sway mankind. The existence of the Roman nation 
had for centuries become so identified with that of the 
mystical Babylon, that until 1848 the mind never 
sought to separate them, and even now it seems scarcely 
possible that the old enchantress of the nations should 
go down alive into the lake of fire without dragging 
along with her all that bears her name. 

The believer in prophecy visits Borne, therefore, as 
he visits an ancient dwelling which the architect has 
sentenced long ago to destruction. Her palaces, her 
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very fields, her yellow Tiber, seem almost to lie under 
the same frightful decree as her temples, her altars, 
and her images. They vividly recall to his mind those 
youthful days, when, though all the rest of the Apo- 
calypse was like a fairy tale, there was one prophetic 
fact that rose as a vision of terror clear before his eye. 
The seven trumpets were then to him but literal trum- 
pets, and the seals material seals ; but there was no 
mistaking what was meant by the city of the seven 
hills, and no possibility of misinterpreting the swift 
and terrible judgments that await her. They sunk 
into his mind along with the strange traditions which 
the well-worn pages of Eutropius and Caesar were im- 
printing there, and as in one of his graver hours he 
turned from these to the geography of the Italian 
peninsula, and remembered his last Sabbath's musings 
on the prophecy of John, he fancied he could see Rome 
destroyed in an instant by a volcano's breath, or Italy 
sinking entire into the sea of judgment, while the rest 
of Europe escaped. 

But who shall now say what may be awaiting 
Borne 1 Now, when she refuses homage to that very 
Antichrist ; when its anathemas are poured upon her 
head — when her noblest sons, scorning any more to be 
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ifcs " slaves" in any sense, are rotting in its dungeons 
or banished from its realm ; now, when Italy no longer 
lays at its feet her " oil and wine," and " marbles," and 
" precious woods," and " odours ; M when some of her 
children are obeying the call, " Come out of her, my 
people ;" — may not a remnant of the nation yet escape, 
through God's mighty hand, the doom of the Mien 
Church % May not the old vine planted in Paul's day, 
and watered by the blood of many martyrs still wit- 
nessing from the tombs of the catacombs, bud forth 
again ? 

Fops I thy doom hath been for ages 

Read by every eye but thine ; 

Flashing lurid from the pages 

Of a prophecy divine ; 

Now the hand of judgment writes it 

On the old mosaic wall, 

And each Roman clearly reads it 

On thy gates, Quirlnal 1 

My country! wilt thou faithful be 
Through the tempest of the night, 
To God,— thy martyr'd ancestry, 
To thy witness cloud so bright ? 
Till the breaking of the morning 
Be thou still the exile's home, 
And sweet Freedom's phalanx forming, 
Be thy watchword— Wak with Romb. 
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Italy ! I loved thee once because thou art so fair, 

So strange in hue thy purple hills, so light and free thine air ; 
Because far up thy mountain sides, the berries red could grow, 
While yet their tops were covered high with everlasting snow. 

1 sought the orange blossoms pure that hid them in the vale, 
With yellow fruit of winter past, and citron green and pale ; 

Thy sunlight made thy common things all bright as burnished gold, 
Thy moonlight softly spread them o'er with robe of silver cold. 

I loved thee for the tideless sea, that bathes thy rocky coast, 
Its vistas clear and deeply blue where parting sails are lost, 
At every breeze it seemed as though the pearls that pave its caves 
Had left their fathomless abodes, and hied them to the waves. 

I loved thee for thy classic tongue, that treasures all the fire, 
Which countless bards have made to play around thine ancient lyre; 
And if to-day it silent lies, with rent and shivered string, 
Tet notes of praise are bursting forth, and prayer is on the wing. 

In later days I loved thee more— do not I love thee still 

For heroes slumbering *neafh the sod,— for those the cells that fill ; 

For Freedom's standard glittering, in coward despots* eye, 

For them who pledged their life and blood, to guard it, or to die ? 

But many days have come and gone, since shone upon thy brow, 

Such beauty in the eye of heaven, as that thou wearest now; 

For on thy shores the beacon-light shoots radiant to the sky, 

And Truth, in chains, with trumpet tongue, hath raised its voice on high. 
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Long centuries the Huguenot hath slept his martyr sleep ; 
The honoured dead of Piedmont rest within their mountain keep; 
Brave Joachina's green grave lies afar beyond the sea, 
From Madagascar's Tigress now, no more the sheep need flee. 

But Rome still cries for victims new, of every clime and land, 
And King Jesus calleth martyrs, to place at his right hand ; 
And thou that once did'st foremost stand, shalt thou forgotten be ? 
Ah no ! Thy sons are weaving now a garland new for thee. 

They've caught the pealing death-note at Savonarola's tongue, 
And Europe with the echo loud from shore to shore hath rung; 
From thy mountains, cities, dungeons, the whisper thrills the air, — 
Confessors in the Galleys tell of thousands hidden there. 

Madiai, how blessed ye ! to own Htm side by side ; 

Both chosen, both unwavering, ye will true to death abide ; 

A glance of love and grace and power, your King is casting down ; 

And if in heaven could envy be, saints envy you your crown. 

Most free though fetter-bound and crushed— most safe though in the jaw 
Of a fierce and raging lion— of power, defying law ! 
Though hoarse and wild the blasphemies of those ye dwell among, 
Through the grating bolted double, ye hear the angels' song. 

Our children breathe the Tuscan name, in every lisping prayer ; 
And could ye read the British heart 'tis deeply graven there. 
We cry to God to haste the hour, when Italy shall stand 
His witness bold, as ye have stood, the Volume in her hand. 

February 1863. 



IX. 

totanjj anfr i|e $ anhris. 



HOW LONG, O LORD, HOLT AND TRUE, DOST THOU NOT JUDGE AND 
AVENGE OUB BLOOD ON THEM THAT DWELL ON THE EARTH ? 
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Csftcmtg anir i\t JWfcrois. 

HOW LONQ, O LORD, HOLT AND TRUE, DOST THOU NOT JUDO* AND AVENGE OUR 
BLOOD ON THEM THAT DWELL ON THE EARTH ? 

If these words had come to us without data as to 
their origin, and we had been asked to determine the 
place where they had been heard, or the voices that 
uttered them, should we not have pointed to the 
gratings of the Bargello or the Lucca prison ? True, 
the scene lies somewhere beyond the habitable globe, 
and the speakers are disembodied martyrs. But we 
should have identified them with this earth ; and 
little did we think when we left our free country, 
that we should be cast into close eontact with pri- 
soners and sufferers for the truth amid so many varied 
scenes. Already at Cannes we had seen blameless 
and respected men shamefully treated, fined and im- 
prisoned, for giving bibles and simple tracts to the 
French people. At Rome, not a few cases of cruel 
hardships had come under our notice. At Florence, 
the seized bibles were laid in the window of a spy 
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bookseller to decoy unsuspecting purchasers into 
proving their attachment to the word of God, that 
their names might be handed over to the police. It 
is so different to be set down in the midst of such 
scenes from merely reading and hearing of them ! 
One case even — like Sterne's solitary captive — stamps 
the soul with an impress that is ineffaceable. The 
impressions made in France and at Home were now 
unexpectedly to be heightened in Tuscany. 

While at Rome, tidings came of the beginning of 
the persecutions at Florence. The week after we 
had left Tuscany, the Yaudois pastors, whose minis- 
trations had been so blessed for six months before, 
were ordered to leave Florence. One of them was 
arrested while reading the scriptures and thrown into 
the Bargello — the common jail. After lying there 
for two days, he was brought out chained like an 
assassin, as we heard from his own lips, and taken by 
gendarmes the round of the Tuscan prisons, being 
thrown in succession into that of Pisa, Lucca, Santa 
Pietra, Massa, and Sarzana. In one of these he was 
thrust into a small cell along with three felons, by an 
entrance not exceeding three feet high and two feet 
broad. Feverish and exhausted, he lay two days, his 
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arm chained to the leg of one of the vilest characters, 
whose blasphemies, more distasteful than the loath- 
some food which was put in, he was forced to endure. 
Yet he had a missionary's revenge. His passport 
bore that his crime was impiety and conspiracy against 
the national religion ; every keeper was inquisitive to 
know more of this crime, and to each he could tell of 
Jesus the sinner's friend. 

The Grand Duke and Duchess paid a secret visit to 
the Pope while we were at Borne. The coming storm 
was suspected from the long consultations held in the 
Vatican. By the time we reached Leghorn, the 
Grand Duke's edict was out ; and the Livornese were 
trembling as they stood in knots to read the proclama- 
tion of the 25th April, which empowered the police 
to arrest all suspected persona " Canti, o segni sia in 
altro qualsiasi modo ;" songs, or looks are enough to 
excite the fears of Borne, so conscious is she of her 
weakness. In the morning the affrighted landlord 
came up to say, that some decent men who had been 
standing near bis door the night before conversing 
harmlessly, but amounting to the suspected number, 
had been taken up. Another day friends came to tell 
in whispers that the Florentine converts were being 
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laid hold of, and that the Count Guicciardini was in 
prison. Freddy had heard from his papa how kindly 
the good Florentine had received him in his palazzo, 
and before the end of that week, he left us to visit 
him in prison. On Wednesday evening, the 6th 
May, he, along with six others, nearly all strangers to 
one another, and met entirely by chance, had just been 
reading the words, " If the world hate you, ye know 
that it hated me before it hated you ; remember the 
word that I said unto you, The servant is not greater 
than his Lord ; if they have persecuted me, they will 
also persecute you," — when the gendarmes burst in 
upon them and dragged them away. The permission 
to visit his cell was obtained, and passing by the Aus- 
trian guard, the prisoner, whose sole crime was to 
possess and love the Bible, was found calm and un- 
complaining, with the confidence of one whose deep 
conviction was that the Lord he served would not 
abandon him. Freddy loved well to mention the 
names of these sufferers for the truth in his evening 
prayers, which to the end of his life embraced " the 
good men in the prisons of Italy." 

On returning through Piedmont northward, the 
contrast between it and the other Italian states was 
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distinctly marked. There the king and the army are 
popular; and the presence of sixty thousand exiles 
from Lombardy, Naples, and Tuscany, keeps before 
the people's eye what is to be dreaded from despotism 
and priestly rule. The Bible is sought after by those 
who have heard of it, and the " men of the Valleys" 
are much respected at Turin and elsewhere. You hear 
more of them as you get near their mountains. The 
iron prison-house which Borne tried to forge for them 
during so many ages, has proved to be an antiquarian 
cabinet where their history, ritual, and confession, 
have been wondrously preserved. The door of it is 
opened, and now these ancient curiosities are handed 
round among the nations as indestructible monuments, 
— things that are fire-proof, or at least Phcenix-like in 
their vitality. 

Only of the Church's daughters 

Who can boast escutcheon free 
From the stain of Roman lineage, 

The Apostate claims not thee. 
She can point her bloody finger 

To some link in every line ; 
Shew a page in every story, 

Save that record fair of thine. 

The Ancient Church of the Valleys ! Piedmont her- 
self looks with interest on the Vaudois, living epistles 
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as so many of them are, sent down from their own small 
territory into the cities and sea-ports of Sardinia, to 
be read and re-read with all the more attention for the 
lies and slanders cast on them by the papacy. British 
eyes look on them and weep for joy at the sight of 
Alpine love and stedfastness. Who can leave them 
without resolving to help on their cause ! 

At Turin Freddy bought a little basket to carry to 
Ellen at Geneva, putting in it some tiny cakes of cho- 
colate ; in The Valleys he added a child's fan, and 
began to hem a pocket handkerchief with pink thread 
for her, which kept him quiet in the carriage all the 
way north. While at Cannes, his uncle had been 
translating a history of the Vaudois, and to hasten 
Freddy away to bed, used to tell him that it was now 
time for him " to go to the Vaudois." Freddy had 
taken it up literally, and as we got near Latour, 
he said, " Uncle must have come a long way every 
night from Cannes, and how was he always back by 
morning V He knew something already of the his- 
tory of the Vaudois, and inquired on reaching the 
Valleys how so many people could be still alive, where 
thousands had been slain and banished. "I think 
this must have been the way ; they had left the 
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children living, and now they're grown into big 
Vaudois." He would like to have spoken to the 
little maid in the village inn, " but it's no use, for she 
neither knows French nor Italian, she speaks mixture" 
— a very good English definition of patois. In the 
church of St Jean, however, he heard true French, 
and sweet singing, and saw children and parents, — 
happy and well clad, — intelligent hearers of the pure 
gospel. He came home saying, " Oh ! I wish you 
had been at church, the singing was so pretty, and 
coming home I saw such a nice small Yaudois with a 
fan in her hand and pink ribbon in her cap, and all 
the boys and girls had books of their own." He 
wondered to hear that in these small valleys there were 
no less than a hundred schools. 

He saw the court-yard of the College filled with 
its eighty scholars, in the midst of whom stood Dr Gilly 
of Norham, receiving an address from them expressive 
of their joy at seeing their benefactor among them ; 
and was at an English service which Dr Gilly con- 
ducted at General Beckwith's. The kind Vicar of 
Korham took affectionate notice of his little hearer, 
and did not forget him afterwards. At his Sabbath- 
evening lesson, he was asked : " How many Gods are 
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there 1" " Two." He was corrected, but still went 
on ; " Yes, two : the living true God, and the dead 
gods of stone and wood that people pray to ; but that 
is not God though they call it God." " Why were 
the Vaudois so ill-used long ago?" "Because they 
wouldn't give up their bibles nor pray to dead people, 
so they were sent away from their homes." " Which 
was best, Freddy, the Bible without a home, or a home 
without the Bible T « Oh ! a Bible without a home 
was best, but I think the best of all would be to have 
a home and the Bible too." He said on another 
Sabbath evening, while the rest were at church and he 
sat at tea, " I should like to have heard Jesus preach- 
ing, I think he must have been able to tell his apostles 
many, many good things; more than any minister 
we ever hear, more than Dr Stewart or Mr Walde- 
grave, for he knew more than anybody else." " Which 
is the best book, Freddy S" " The Bible." " And the 
best day T "The Sabbath." "And the best place 
to be in ?" " Heaven ;— or, did you mean on earth ? 
Then it's God's house ; only heaven is far happier." 
" What is the best kind of song, is it not praise T 
" Oh ! you mean singing to God, and I think the 
worst thing must be praying to stones, like at the 
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Scala Santa — praying to saints and pictures, like the 
poor heathen to their gods. One day at Rome, Palm 
Sunday, I saw men taking great lots of flowers into a 
church to be blessed, and Teresa brought one of them 
home, but God doesn't want flowers there, but pray- 
ing and preaching. I pray for all my friends that I can 
remember, and I would pray for the Pope too, but I 
haven't time ; I ask God to teaclj him to pray for 
himself. If I saw him I would give him an English 
Bible." " Do you love Jesus yourself, Freddy ?" 
" No, I don't think I do love Him." " Well, I love 
him better than I love you." He flew to me and 
kissed me many times. " But why do you love me 
more for saying I love Jesus, and yet you say you 
don't love him, had I not better stop loving him too Y* 
" Oh no, no !" he said earnestly, " don't stop, never 
stop loving Him. Love him on, till I get my new 
heart, and then I'll love Him with you." 

We were left alone at La Tour while the rest had 
gone to the Synod of the Yaudois Church at Pomaret, 
the first meeting since their emancipation, and one of 
the most memorable in their eventful history. All 
felt that a new era had begun ; the Valley-men could 
breathe freely now, for their church had realised its 
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old motto, Lux luoet in tenebris. Dr Bevel preached 
from " Can ye not discern the signs of the times T 
The parish priest, who was there all the time, said he 
could scarce have done better himself ! 

Freddy went out for a walk ; we sat on the grass 
by the side of a stream, the high hills around, each 
with its legend of martyr days. He had sung with 
other hymns — 

" Where are now the Hebrew children ? 
Safe in the promised land. 
They passed thro* a fiery furnace 
Safe to the promised land." 

While at play he cried, " Look at this how it creeps 
so slow up the bank ! What is it so red and bright 
with feet on the top too, and two heads." To tell him 
we had to take more than one look, for it was a large 
beetle of a long shape, and on its back lay a poor sick 
or dead one just like it. We could not see life in it, 
and should have brought it home with us, but Freddy 
thought that would not be kind, as the live one had 
brought it up a long way, and all the time we could 
stay still went on up the hill with its weight. a It 
looks just like you, when you have to put up your feet 
on the seat, and get tired before we come to the inns 
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at night ;" he said laughing, " Now I wish I could 
be as kind as that beetle." When he got near the 
house, he saw a poor child who could not walk or 
move laid in the shade in a small cart, to have the air : 
and then one which was strong and well came out from 
a door to be kind to it, and kept off the heat of the 
sun while she took it back to its house. " What does 
that good child put you in mind of, Freddy V "I 
think it is just like the kind beetle. When we get 
home will you tell me the story of the little Vaudois 
who was so kind to her mother, as you cannot take 
me to see the silk- worms to-day V 

And each day this had to be told him till we got 
back to Georgy, who came to us soon after our return 
to England, begging to hear the whole of what his 
brother had told him in part so often over : — 

$gtaxu anfr % Silk-barm. 

Marie was a good child who had no one to love or 
care for but her sick mother. To please her and help 
her was all her wish, and in one thing she could help 
her well — to keep the silk-worms. By this some of 
the poor Vaudois live, and no silk brings so high a 
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price as what they have to sell. Silk- worms were not 
at first found on these hills ; they came here from 
China. They say the first ones came to Greece with 
two monks, hid in sugar canes. 

One worm and its ball of silk Marie had never lost 
sight of, since it had come out of the egg where it had 
lain six months. Its small house was not more than 
the size of a pin's head, and it came out of it with 
eight pair of feet. Marie gave it leaf after leaf, and 
had to go for these to the mulberry tree outside the 
house. It ate night and day so much and so fast, 
that in a month an ounce weight of leaves was gone. 
It had eaten 60,000 times its own weight, and burst 
its skin more than once, till it was nearly 100 times 
as heavy as at first. Then it drew from itself its 
thread of silk, and wound it round and round, till in 
ten days the thread was six miles long. And now 
Marie and her mother must keep sight of this worm 
and the rest night and day, to watch the time when 
it shall stop its work, for then it must be put in a 
hot place near the fire to die, that so they may get the 
silk. If this be not done, Marie knows a dull moth 
will take the place of the worm, and the ball will be 
cut by it as it flies out, and the silk will all be lost. 
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One night Marie's mother tells her to go to bed, 
and she will sit up to watch the silk-worms. But the 
kind child saw her look so tired, she said, she must 
have the first sleep, and herself she will sit and watch 
the balls. " Then Marie must not shut her eyes once 
till I wake, but take down the old book from the 
shelf and learn some new lines of the Noble Leqon." 
It is an old, old Vaudois poem, which each child 
used to learn, and which kept the truths of God's word 
pure in their church through long, long years when 
all but the Vaudois had gone the way of the Church 
of Rome. Marie had to get by heart these lines : — 

€ am forma sptnrarja al 2taj ntartial 

to a la fia ma alittrp al sren glorias jrastal : 

ffia aipal p? nun fan t\n p* H rmtfoa ?u apMta Irirfira 

3ta iatrarr ra la sanrta maismt. 

Firm be our hope in the heavenly King 
Who will lodge us at last in his glorious Hotel : 
But he who will not do what this lesson requires 
Shall not enter into the holy home. 

She had said she would do as she was bid, and she 
meant to do it. But her eye-lids grew sore, and the 
lamp grew dim, and she thought she might at least 
lay down her head to watch the silk-worm's ball. 
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First she thought of the lines she had got by heart, 
and of the smile on her father's pale face the night he 
died when her mother said them to him. Then she 
looked at the emblems on the first page of the old 
book near her, till the " lily and the thorns," " the 
seven stars," "the city on the "hill," "the anvil that 
bore and broke all the hammers of Borne," began to 
dance on the page and mix with the beads and crosses 
and mitres and monks' cowls and ropes which lay on 
the ground under the Vaudois' feet. 

But she slept — and woke at the sound of the moth 
which had been a worm, fly from its cage of silk and 
spin upon the roof; the silk was lost, and her cry of 
grief woke her mother too. 

Poor Marie did not need to be told her fault. She 
wept on her mother's bed, and felt she could not trust 
herself any more. A good child learns much by one 
fault like this, and Marie did learn from that time in 
more ways than one, not to sleep when she ought 
to watch. 



The mulberry-trees half stripped of leaves for the 
silk-worms, — the snowy Alps and the mules of Mount 
Cenis, — the tedious ascent and the rapid descent on 
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the side of Savoy, were the chief objects of wonder 
and interest to Freddy on his journey north. He was 
much disappointed on reaching Geneva to find that 
Ellen had not yet come down from St Prex ; but the 
happy day arrived, and as she stepped from the Lake 
steamer on the quay, he ran forward to kiss her. He 
whispered afterwards in a vexed tone, "I wish she 
would have on her sun-hat and not that bonnet ; I 
wish she would be just the same as she was at Cannes." 
None of us can forget Geneva, or the quiet Hotel des 
Etrangers, with its shady garden, and, as Freddy termed 
it, his green nursery, where he had for play-fellows the 
children of a Neapolitan exile. Our only regret was 

net meeting Dr C of Paris, of whose successful 

training of the young we had heard for so many years 
back. It was, therefore, a double pleasure, when, on 

going to Lausanne, M. B told us he was on board 

the steamer, and made us acquainted. When he asked 
a question about Freddy, who was playing in the saloon, 
and was told that we dared not yet desire him to do 
anything and be sure of obedience, " The struggle 
should be over by four years old. There is no doubt 
that children of a certain disposition can only be 
brought to obey by being punished at first as a little 
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dog would be ; I had one example of it myself It 
was hard to persevere, but it was followed by complete 
success. The troublesome boy is now a christian 
minister. Go on/' he said, " in faith and prayer, and 
you will succeed too." The old man went on his way 
to visit the churches of the mountains, and we con- 
tinued ours thankful and encouraged. 

A fortnight after this, on the evening of an oppressive 
day in June, we reached Baden-Baden, and when 
Freddy went down into the great 8aUe~d,-mang&r of 
the hotel, his eyes wandered from our own table, to 
which the evening repast had not yet been brought, 
to the more inviting ones all round us. He was very 
hungry and impatient, as well as irritated, by the 
excessive heat endured in the railway carriage all the 
afternoon. He was begged to wait a few minutes 
longer. " No," he said, " I am going to that gentle- 
man to ask him for some of his (linner. ,, He was 
repeatedly forbidden, but went and did so, speaking so 
low, however, that no notice was taken of him. He was 
just going to do it a second time, when being called 
back with a severe look, he surprised us by seeming 
coolly to consider what he should do and coming back 
at once. Seating himself again he said with an ex- 
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pression of determined anger, " I'll do it, mama, but 
when I'm old I'll get money to buy a gun, and shoot 
you." " What would Freddy do if his mama were 
taken to heaven?" "Them that's shot never goes 
there, they just lie where they fall." All at once he 
had realized the necessity for obedience, and the whole 
opposition of his nature was awakened. He never 
disobeyed again. The struggle between us was over. 
For a day or two, during which no notice was taken 
of him, he seemed sorrowfully to remember the words 
he had used. He begged pardon in many ways ; he 
never could know how fully it was given, or how the 
heart yearned over him in love, and in longing for the 
time to let it forth again. In one moment his con- 
science had confessed the power of the authority set 
over him and his will had broken, while the natural 
heart rose in dislike of what it dared not oppose. 
Thenceforward he chose and followed the law of his 
parents, — sometimes unwillingly, often slowly, always 
with a slight struggle, but yet knowing it to be best, 
he tried to acquiesce. During the months that fol- 
lowed, he still required correction for disobedience to 
his nurse or others, but from that day he never set up 
his will in opposition to ours. A close tie was then 
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formed, — a peculiar sympathy, — a blending of soul, — 
such as parent and child are perhaps alone capable of, 
— such as perhaps can only come once to parent or to 
child. It dissolved when Freddy died. 

On the way down the Rhine, he learned the twenty- 
third Psalm. He had been told that if he could say 
it well on reaching the Hague, he should be allowed 
to choose whatever he liked best at a Dutch toy 
bazaar. He had several reasons for wishing to see 
Holland. It was the country of toys ; it had once 
been nearly all under the sea, from which its wise and 
busy people had found a way to redeem it ; and there 
he expected to find Ellen's uncle and cousins, whom 
he had left at Versailles. M. Ph. Boucher, chaplain 
to the King of Holland, was now settled at the Hague 
in the Walloon Church. The climate and people at 
once reminded us of Scotland ; the church service, 
with the exception of the reading of Beza's Confession, 
is conducted according to the Presbyterian form. A 
fine congregation of earnest listeners met on Sabbath 
evening to hear an eloquent discourse on the text, 
" Call unto me, and I will answer thee." The divi- 
sions were striking, and so short, that even Freddy 
could remember them. We were told that to all 
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prayer coming from the heart, one of these answers 
was returned by God — Oui, Non, or Peut&tre. Dr 
Cappadose, and the Baron d'Arnheim from Prussia, 
were among the audience. The latter had long been 
a friend of M. Boucher, having shewn him regard in 
many ways, and even led his royal master to send for 
him to Berlin. M. d'Arnheim had been for some 
years the Prussian Minis fcer at Brussels, where M. 
Boucher was first settled, and where he had not only 
built a Protestant church, by means of funds he had 
collected chiefly in England and America, but gathered 
into the Protestant communion from Rome as many 
as a hundred and thirty members. It was during 
these happy days we had been at Brussels, spending 
there the winter 1837-8. You have heard us speak 
of the many pleasing associations then formed. The 
chapel on the Boulevard was crowded on Sabbath 
evenings by Catholics ; the priests were there in dis- 
guise, to observe who among their flocks had Bibles, 
and ran a chance of conversion : the information so 
gained was used in the confessional during the week. 

Our desire to revisit Brussels was, on many ac- 
counts, strong. Leaving Rotterdam in the Scheldt 
steamer, we got to Antwerp, where, much to Freddy's 
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disgust, we had to pay nearly a second price for all 
his toys to the inexorable douanniers ! Brussels is 
well called a ville de passage. At every turn a fresh 
illustration of that verse presented itself, " All flesh is 
as grass, and all the glory of man as the flower of 
grass. The grass withereth, and the flower thereof 
falleth away : but the word of the Lord endureth for 
ever." Louise of France had faded from the throne. 
The little dog, — which we used to watch, ever fixed 
to the spot where its master, a common soldier, had 
fallen during the revolution, near the Palace gate, — 
was gone. The English society was, as might be ex- 
pected, entirely changed ; and when, to shew Freddy 
a house in the Rue Ducale, which had been as a home, 
we asked liberty to take one look of the drawing- 
room, a Belgian servant, who had only enough of 
French to say that the house was not to let, shut the 
door in our face. Passing on to the Boulevard where 

had lived, and remembering well the day of our 

former arrival, just as her son's funeral went from the 
door, when the servant's deep mourning silenced our 
inquiry for the beloved invalid ; a large sign-board was 
now over the porte-cochere, " Estaminet. English beef* 
steaks all day long." It had a sickening effect But not 
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the less clear before us was the figure of the mourner, 
as first seen there. Slightly bent with age, yet beauti- 
ful, — at a small writing-table, her black dress relieved 
by a white crape handkerchief thrown over her Queen 
Mary's cap, she sat and spoke, and almost smiled, as 
if determined that a child's first impressions of grief, 
such as her's, should all be cheerful. And but for the 
blood-shot eye, and look of agony upwards, when she 
thought she was unobserved, it could not have been 
believed that the only stay of her widowhood was gone 
in the bloom of his life. In every time of trial since, 
thought has sped back to that room and to that voice, 
— dictating daily a few verses or lines from volumes 
of extracts made by her own pen, for her son's use. 
Poetry burned in her soul higher than any flame but 
faith ; and she was always trying how to send home 
a divine truth on the wing of a fine thought. On 
visiting the cemetery there was no change on the 
well-known grave, but a slight dimming of the inscrip- 
tion on the stone which we had seen cut and lettered, 
" William, Lord N , aged 29. Blessed are the 

DEAD WHICH DIE IN THE LORD." 

The following lines were found among his mother's 
papers after her death : — 
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Go, call for the mourners, and raise the lament, 
Let the tresses be torn, and the garments be rent ; 
But weep not for him who is gone to his rest, 
Nor mourn for the ransom'd, nor wail for the blest, 
Their son is not set, but is risen on high, 

Nor long in corruption their bodies shall lie 

Then let not the tide of thy griefs overflow 
Nor the music of heaven be discord below— 
Rather loud be the song, and triumphant the chord, 
Let us joy for the dead who have died in the Loed. 

Go, call for the mourners, and raise the lament, 
Let the tresses be torn, and the garments be rent ; 
But give to the living thy passion of tears, 
Who walk in this valley of sadness and fears— 
Who are press' d by the combat, in darkness are lost, 
By the tempest are beat, on the billows are tost. 
Oh, weep not for them who shall sorrow no more, . 
Whose warfare is ended, whose combat is o'er— 
Let the song be exalted, triumphant the chord, 
And rejoice for the dead, who have died nr the Lobd. 

We knew that the song entitled " The Land of the 
Leal," had been written by her in early life, although 
she allowed no allusion to it in her family circle ; but 
we were not then aware how many of the favourite 
Scottish ballads were composed by her. Her agonized 
heart was still, at seventy years of age, finding utter- 
ance in lines like these : — 
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Would ye be young again ? 

So would not I ; 
One tear to memory giv'n, 

Onward Td hie. 
Life's dark flood forded o'er, 
All but at rest on shore,— 
Say, would you plunge once more 

With home so nigh ? 

If you might, would you now 

Tread o'er your way ? 
Wander through stormy wilds, 

Faint and astray ? 
Night's gloomy watches fled, 
Morning all beaming red, 
Hope's smiles around us shed, 
Heavenward— away. 

Where there are those dear ones, 

Our joy and delight- 
Dear and more dear, though now 

Hidden from sight I 
Where they rejoice to be, 
There is the land for me ; 
Fly time, fly speedily, 
Come life and light. 



The pulpit of the chapel on the Boulevard was now 
filled by M. Leonard Anet, and the aspect of the con- 
gregation was much altered While so many changes 
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from former days forced themselves upon us, yet the 
old Bible lay open on the desk, and the same Scrip- 
ture quotations spoke from the walls, whereon ignorant 
Papists had so often deciphered the first specimens 
they had ever got of the contents of God's word. 
Abraham, the colporteur, was also at his post; his 
leathern bag was new, and now filled with gilt Bibles. 
Days were changed since we used to see him come 
back with marks of ill-usage, not only on his person, 
but his books. A few of the native residents formerly 
known at Brussels remained. We felt that christian 
love is no passing thing, when one of them said, " These 
fifteen years, without once hearing from you, I have 
constantly prayed for you." " Will you do the same 
for Freddy? Ask that he may become one of the 
lambs of Christ." Sometime after his death, a kind 
letter reminded us of this request: — "J'ai garde* la 
promesse que je vous avais faite de prier pour votre 
Fr6dy ; tous les soirs il 6tait nomine* dans mes prieres 
jusqu'au soir que j'ai appris par le Times qu'il n'avait 
plus besoin de prieres, qu'il 6tait entr6 dans la joie de 
son maitre. Je garderai toujours le souvenir de ce 
joyeux enfant, muri sit6t pour les demeures celestes." 
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Cfjt Strang*: anb Jjis Jrirafc. 

(Montgomery.) 

A poob wayfaring man of grief 

Hath often crossed me on my way, 
Who sued so humbly for relief, 

That I could never answer " Nay." 
I had not power to ask his name, 
Whither he went, or whence he came ; 
Yet there was something in his eye, 
That won my love, I knew not why. 

Once, when my scanty meal was spread, 
He entered; not a word he spake,— 

Just perishing for want of bread : 
I gave him all ; he bless' d it, brake, 

And ate, — but gave me part again ; 

Mine was an angel's portion then, 

For while I sped with eager haste, 

That crust was manna to my taste. 

I spied him where a fountain burst 

Clear from a rock ; his strength was gone ; 

The heedless water mocked his thirst, 
He heard it, saw it hurrying on : 

I ran to raise the sufferer up : 

Thrice from the stream he drained my cup, 

Dipt, and returned it running o'er; 

I drank, and never thirsted more. 

'Twas night ; the floods were out ; it blew 
A winter hurricane aloof : 
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I heard bis voice abroad, and flew 

To bid him welcome to my roof : 
I warm'd, I cloth'd, I cheered my guest 
Laid him on my own conch to rest; 
Then made the hearth my bed, and seemed 
In Eden's garden while I dreamed. 

Stript, wounded, beaten, nigh to death, 
I found him by the highway side ; 

I roused his pulse, brought back his breath, 
Revived his spirit, and supplied 

Wine, oil, refreshment ; he was healed ; 

I had myself a wound concealed; 

But from that hour forgot the smart, 

And peace bound up my broken heart 

In prison I saw him next, condemned 
To meet a traitor's doom at morn ; 

The tide of lying tongues I stemmM, 

And honoured him Inidst shame and scorn. 

My friendship's utmost zeal to try, 

He asked, if I for him would die : 

The flesh was weak, my blood ran chill, 

But the free spirit cried " I will." 

Then in a moment to my view 

The stranger started from disguise ; 
The tokens in his hands I knew, 

My Saviour stood before mine eyes. 
He spake— and my poor name he named; 
" Of me thou hast not been ashamed, 
These deeds shall thy memorial be, 
Fear not, thou didst them unto me." 



$ttant fffrat 



IfHBK I WAS A CHILD, I SPAKE AS A CHILD, I UNDERSTOOD AS A CHILD, 
I THOUGHT AS A CHILD. 
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JUitmr Pomtt. 

WHEN I WAS A CHILD, I SPAKE AS A CHILD, I UNDERSTOOD AS A CHILD, 
I THOUGHT AS A CHILD. 

Paul was at Ephesus, writing to the Corinthians ; 
and, seeking for a familiar analogy by which to illus- 
trate the Christian's present state as compared with 
that to come, he found it among the playthings of the 
little Saul of Tarsus. Some gush of early joy rushed 
up through the stern realities of advanced life, and 
flowed on the parchment in this classic sentence, 
" When I was a child, I spake as a child." 

Paul's first lesson-book was the same as ours. His 
lullaby would be in some such strains as these : — 

" I joyd when to the house of God, 
Go up, they said to me, 
Jerusalem, within thy gates 
Our feet shall standing be.** 

A song of Israel sung at a Gentile hearth by a Jewish 
mother. One would like to know what were the 
childish things which young Saul put away, when he 
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began tent-making, and entered the famous schools of 
Cilicia to be trained for acquiring pure Hebrew lore 
at Jerusalem. His play would be earnest in any case ; 
and whether it concerned a model tent, an old phylac- 
tery, or a drawing of temple furniture, we know how 
Paul would go about it. With Hebrew " forefathers" 
we can imagine how early his training would begin 
for the " straitest sect" of Pharisee life ; how he would 
con the national melodies, and scan the lineage-roll of 
the tribe of Benjamin. Very exclusive must the 
home religionism have been which sent him from the 
first academy of Cilicia, a Jewish zealot. Nor have 
we any evidence that in his persecuting days he did 
more than live out in a wrong course the rigid train- 
ing of devoted Jewish parents. If he was born two 
years before our Lord, did he live along with him in 
Judea, so engrossed with the types as never once to 
look on the antetype, — so intent on the law as not to 
inquire after Jesus of Nazareth ? 

In nearly all biographies the childhood is amissing. 
We vainly try to eke out of scanty notices one living 
outline of the child. The space where we should expect 
to find it is filled with genealogy. Unless the little fel- 
low was rescued from a pond or taken from a sheet of 
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thawing ice, or narrowly escaped being burnt by 
gunpowder, the entries regarding that interesting 
period are few and meagre. Yet are not the drops 
golden that first fall from the virgin honeycomb of 
childhood, these thoughts and words of a child which 
come before ideas are drilled into common formulae, 
or language runs into the mould of common par- 
lance 1 A child's eye is like a microscope-lens for 
all objects in the foreground, seeing them in a mag- 
nitude and colouring which in after life they assume no 
more. 

It is a fair realm that childhood owns. Except the 
naughty heart within, all the evils of the world lie 
beyond the horizon. The inmates of a Christian 
nursery look out on a gay and pleasant prospect ; let 
us then beware of allowing painful or displeasing ob- 
jects to cross the field of their vision. " When chil- 
dren have been uniformly truthful," it was said to the 
writer of Home Education, " how one trembles for the 
first lie." "There is much depends," said he, "on 
keeping ugly words out of a house ; why should there 
ever be a deliberate falsehood ? Don't always fancy 
your children to be lying in Satan's arms till you have 
seen a work of conversion. Bring them to the Saviour 
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now, he loves them, — lie has made provision for them. 
Quite apart from baptismal regeneration, there is a 
sense in which infants baptized and brought up in his 
name do belong to his kingdom ; they have a stand- 
ing in it. They are not come to the age when a dislo- 
cation of the moral system has taken place.'* And 
does it not cast a nameless charm around an early 
death to consider how entirely hidden from a child, 
are all the black spots in this world of sin ? Escaping 
not only the pollution of the world, but the knowledge 
that it exists, being old enough to trust the Saviour, 
though too young to know the dire effects of sin, they 
experience just enough of the evil of the fall to bring 
them in as subjects of the redemption. The little 
ones of Christ's flock are taken to the heavenly fold 
without coming into open contact with the destroyer of 
souls, and ere he has had time to spread his gilded baits 
before their eyes. The " depths of Satan," — those mys- 
teries of vice by which he enslaves millions of victims, — 
are all unknown to them. Iniquity has not obtained 
dominion over them. They have never been bound 
down by the iron chain of habit. Nor have they en- 
countered temptations demanding a constant warfare, 
as those who have come to mature years, and who may 
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have received the largest measures of the Spirit, know 
to their cost. Are they not then qualified for a dif- 
ferent mission in the economy of the kingdom of hea- 
ven, and for holding a different place in the glorified 
company, — even as those who have endured a great 
fight of afflictions and been pre-eminent exhibitions of 
God's grace are thereby fitted for a higher sphere ? May 
we not suppose that their Father in heaven, who early 
transplants so many of these little ones thither, has 
some special design to serve-— some work for them in 
His house above, — "for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven V* 

Self-denial is sometimes required, not to press them 
beyond the point of childish simplicity, and to dis- 
courage everything which would make them seem to 
be " wonderful children." " Let her play till she's 
seven," Professor Simpson had been heard to say of a 
delicate child, and Freddy and George used to repeat 
with great satisfaction that, till they were seven years 
old, they should not be obliged to learn anything but 
obedience : all the rest must be of choice. Neither 
ought we to desire to see in their emotional natures 
that kind of spiritual exercise which belongs to a later 
period. " Does your boy seem to love divine things ?" 

p 
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we asked an experienced continental pastor. " Yes ; 
but I do not wish to see in him more than a child's 
religion." Often will a thinking child voluntarily 
cross the limits which we are accustomed to ascribe to 
his age, and bound into the wide territory of truth ; 
but he will not linger there. A hidden spring sends 
him from the midst of his profoundest reverie into a 
game of romps, and he is conscious of no inconsist- 
ency : the tender intellect is fenced with this protect- 
ing power. 

In prayer, above all, must the little one be left to 
speak as a child — bringing all its minute yet real inte- 
rests, in its own language, before the eye that counts 
the hairs of the humblest head. It asks the God of 
nature to keep the seeds its little hand has sown, to 
send them rain and turn them into flowers. It asks 
the God of providence to give food to the little bird 
which flew in and out of the window in a snow-storm ; 
and why not, since "our heavenly Father feedeth 
them," and clothes the lilies of the field. Freddy's 
nurse was one evening dictating his prayer to him, 
and used the expression " Grant ;" he looked up, say- 
ing, " Is grant a beast with horns V continuing quite 
gravely, and substituting a word he better understood. 
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Again, when such expressions as these were dictated, 
"Give me grace and strength to obey thee in all 
things," he turned his head aside, and translated it 
thus, "Lord, teach me to do what's right." When 
reading to him the account of Elijah's parting with 
Elisha, we thought we had made 'it quite plain ; but 
after having satisfied himself as to all the important 
parts of it, he asked, referring to the words, u and they 
were divided hither and thither, so that they two went 
over on dry ground," — " What became of hither and 
thither, are you sure they wer'nt drowned V* 

An infant's mind takes kindly to sacred knowledge, 
and although premature attainments in it are as much 
# out of place as a plume of heavy feathers on a baby's 
brow, yet the child has its own range in Divine truth. 
In the Old Testament story-book, and in the Gospel 
of Jesus, childhood has a pasture-ground. Nowhere 
is the little foot more thoroughly at home. The turf 
is soft and the grass is green. There he finds the 
little Moses, Samuel, Josiah, Timothy ; Abel with his 
sheep, Elijah with his ravens, and the child he brought 
to life again. There he hears of the axe that swam, 
the manna that kept sweet on Sabbath-days, the fire 
which burned the good men's bonds, and nothing more. 
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Children who possess the beautiful narratives of David 
and his pebble- sling, and the woman who paid her 
debts with the heaven-made oil from the borrowed 
vessels, do not require to seek after ill-drawn exagge- 
rations of them in Jack the Giant Killer and the 
Arabian Nights. All the wonders that kind Jesus 
did, can be told to a child again and again, and leave 
it still simple and natural It will go away from 
such converse to its playthings, " speaking as a child." 
Precocity proves a nerve hurt somewhere in the still 
growing brain, and light, too early kindled in the 
mind, shines fitfully ; but the passing by of the ma- 
jestic Saviour, produces no disturbance there. He 
carries little children in his arms, and teaches even . 
infants how to " abide in him." 

It now seems to us that fear of exciting the boys' 
minds on the one hand, and of the danger of any 
insincere profession on the other, may have prevented 
our giving them sufficient opportunity of expressing 
what they felt. We desired that the whole character 
should be pervaded and influenced by the leaven of 
grace and truth. To have found them double or in 
any degree hypocritical, shewing one face to ourselves 
and another in the nursery, would have been the 
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greatest trial to us. This reproach adheres more fre- 
quently to the apparent religion of children than 
parents are aware. It may be unjust in some cases, 
yet it surely is often well founded. Still let us be- 
ware of lightly laying it on those little lambs who may 
all the while belong to Christ. If the nurse or visitor, 
who marks the difference in a child when it is in or 
out of its parent's presence, should be in part the cause 
of this inconsistency ; — if by bad example, want of 
the fear of God, or even by that entire and heartless 
silence regarding Christ and the soul so destructive to 
godliness, — the individual who harshly blames the 
child, is the instrument of evil to it, alas for such an 
one ! A child knows well what company it is in, and 
copies, almost to the life, what it sees. Yet how 
strictly, narrowly, and impartially, ought a mother to 
be on the watch to discover what is the conduct of 
her children, when out of her sight. 

On our arrival in England, we found Georgy in 
hooping-cough. He remembered us at once, and led 
Freddy away to his nursery in great haste, to Bhew 
him all his things. In appearance he was little 
changed ; still a pale, tall child, with a graceful figure 
and manly air. But he could now speak distinctly, 
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and at once told us he was to be a soldier, a determi- 
nation never changed. He seemed to know as many 
hymns, and almost as much of the Bible, as his brother ; 
and his first prayer shewed that it was the direct 
. appeal of his heart to the living Saviour. An instance 
of this was noted down just after our return. Freddy 
had looked forward to porridge of oatmeal as one of 
the privileges of home. Fecule, farine, arrowroot, had 
all been tried as substitutes during our absence, but he 
thought none of them so good. He got his breakfast 
alone for a time, not to vex. Georgy, who had been 
forbidden porridge while ill. At length two little 
plates of it were brought into the nursery together. 
Georgy spied it at the door, and, looking up to the 
ceiling, said, " Kind Jesus for giving Georgy porridge f 
Freddy soon began to cough much, saying, "Bid 
Georgy keep the cough to himself ; they say he's go- 
ing to give it me, but I don't want it." Georgy knew 
something more every day of the places where his 
brother had been, and often came asking to be told 
more about the Latour silk- worms, or the Holland 
dykes. China and the missionaries were also familiar 
words to him. At this date (August 1 851 ) is the memo- 
randum of a prayer of Freddy for China — " O God ! 
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take care of Mr Barns ; make the Chinese listen to 
him ; teach him what to say to them. Make some of 
the Chinese leave their stone gods, and love the 
good God." When alone with us, he often spoke 
French ; and bringing the map of Europe, would say, 
" Shew me Ellen's little country" (Switzerland). " Are 
these the mountains where the naughty Austrians come 
down to Italy V Having planted seeds, he ran in, 
threw his hat on a chair, and all warm with work in 
the garden, said, " I want to pray for my seeds ; ' O 
Lord ! keep them safe in the ground, and send them 
rain, and make flowers of them.'" It was doubly 
pleasing now to listen to his prayers. They had al- 
ways been very real ; but there was now, to his 
parents at least, no disobedience to contradict the 
precious hope we had often entertained of his being 
one of the children whom Jesus early calls to come to 
him. 

We were at S on your marriage-day, and 

after we had been fancying the ceremony at the Ora- 
toire in Geneva, the boys came in with their pinafores 
full of fuchsias, to ornament the frosted cake. A rock 
was built on the top with pieces of white sugar, and 
the fuchsias were stuck in. The day you arrived, 
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Freddy said, " What I should like, would be to have 

every one here ; — Ellen, M. B— M mc - B , and 

not only two of them. I would have a long train to 
carry them, and build a crystal palace by the side of 
the house for them to sleep in." Do you remember 
how he enjoyed the French family worship in your 
rooms, and how he preached a sermon to us all in the 
drawing-room, making us smile by his prayer for 
Georgy, who acted as precentor ? — u O God ! bless the 
precentor, and give him a new heart, and pardon his 
sins." He felt he was too young to say anything 
directly to us, and went on as if speaking to the hea- 
then ; saying, their gods had never made anything 
yet ; but that our God made the heavens, the trees, 
and all things. Georgy about that time said he wished 
to write a letter to the heathen, begging them all to 
believe in Jesus, and dictated it. It was a constant 
pleasure to watch the dear brothers re-united. Georgy 
gave in to Freddy very much, and disputes were not 
common. Never were children more gay and hearty 
in work and play, active and merry all day long. 
Looking at Georgy as one who had had no share in 
the charge of him in the first year of his full intelli- 
gence, his little ways, and even his countenance, being 
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very much new, he seemed a child among many. Every 
one loved him. It took days or weeks to know his 
brother. The polished manner and ease among strangers, 
which might have been expected in Freddy, from his 
going so much about, were, on the contrary, a wanting 
in him, and very marked in Georgy. Freddy was a 
confiding, affectionate, thoughtful boy ; and even when 
his passionate fits came on, he was evidently miserable 
till he had overcome them. " I want to be good, but 
I can't ; I never can till God gives me my new heart." 
He could not rest under a sense of our displeasure. 
Sometimes, when a baby, if left to play in the room, 
it was sufficient to draw the curtain between us, and 
say we could not look at him while he was naughty, 
to make him good at once. Occasionally also, when 
wholly at a loss how to manage him, by leaving him 
and kneeling down at some distance, he would follow 
after a little and either kneel down too, or pull hard, 
saying, •' Get up now, I am good. Give me a hand- 
kerchief," a request that always betokened returning 
good humour. 

They were very sorry when you and " uncle" left 
Scotland. Freddy called you " Mademoiselle" to the 
end ; but Georgy said — " I call her Aunt Caroline : 
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that's the proper way." In October 1 85 1 , we returned 
to Edinburgh. Sculptured over the door of the boys' 
new home was — TJt migraturus habita. They con- 
tinued to live there ; and its old garden and walks 
under the ivy-covered walls were their playground till 
the morning they left it for their last journey. So 
well does the description correspond, that Longfellow 
might have been looking on it when he wrote — 

%\t <%*n SSintojfo. 

The old house by the lindens 

Stood silent in the shade, 
And on the gravell'd pathway 

The light and shadow played. 

I saw the nursery windows 

Wide open to the air I 
But the faces of the children, 

They were no longer there. 

The large Newfoundland house-dog 

Was standing by the door ; 
He looked for his little playmates 

Who would return no more. 

They walked not under the lindens, 

They played not in the hall; 
But shadow, and silence, and sadness 

Were hanging orer all. 
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The birds sang in the branches, 

With sweet, familiar tone; 
Bat the voices of the children 

Will be heard in dreams alone ! 

The children made a friend in , by whom 

Georgy's soldier propensities were first fully responded 
to. The day we saw Radetzky in the hotel at Leg- 
horn, and heard the feu~de-joie of the Austrian troops 

as he sat down with his officers to a banquet, 

heard it too from his dungeon on the sea-shore. 
When Freddy knew this, he was sorry to think an 
Ostrich soldier, as he called the Austrians, had taken 
him in his arms on the stair of the hotel, and kissed 
him. Little George's face gleamed as he heard the 
interior of the prison described. Freddy had often 
told him of the outside bolts and bars, and the pale- 
faced prisoners at the windows; he had never for- 
gotten seeing the wife of one of those at Civita Vecchia, 
to whom he had given money to provide dinners for 
her unfortunate husband in his confinement. But 
now they both heard, from one who had experienced 
it for months, how cold and damp is an earthen floor 
which no sun ever reaches ; how hard is a plank bed ; 
how dull is a cell with no fire and no candle, no Jx>ok, 
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no writing materials, no food but black bread and 
thick fat prison soup, no companion but an assassin. 
George laughed to hear how much kinder an assassin 
can be than Austrian and Tuscan princes ; — how he 
chewed the bread and formed it into chess-men, skimmed 
the fat soup and burned the grease for an hour at 
night, making the wick of the shreds of his one shirt ; 
— how he could scrape up the red earth with his nails 
and make a pipe of it, and get it lighted by rubbing 
the wooden soup spoon on the bed plank, catching the 
sparks in the soft cotton of the coat lining. All this 
the kind man did for the companion of his imprison- 
ment. It cannot be easy for bandits in Italy to feel 
that they deserve prison more than the men upon the 
thrones. To go to Italy next revolution, to chase 
away the Pope and help the good Romans, was now 
the boys' resolution ; — only Freddy said his sword was 
to be the word of God, and Georgy's one of steel, for 
the Romans would require both kinds of soldiers. 
Many a grape and date Georgy slyly got from his 
friend, by a bold speech about Italy. He was very 
fond of fruit, and there being a rule that if things were 
asked for they were not given, Georgy had a hundred 
ways of gaining his end while evading blame. " Do 
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figs grow in Italy?" "We must not ask anything, 
Freddy, or what will happen? we won't get it." 
" Please will you ask me to take a little of your coffee" 
No one could refuse him. Freddy, on the contrary, 
could not be prevailed on to taste anything after 
hunger had been satisfied 

Thousands of English children spend a part of their 
youth on the continent. It would be interesting to 
know how many of them get good, and bow many of 
them get harm by it. Some parents rest satisfied if 
their children neither lose respect for the Lord's day, 
nor acquire a love for the Church of Home ; but how 
happy would it be for continental Protestants, and how 
happy for English christians, if when duty or pleasure 
call them across the channel, they went resolved to do 
some good in at least some one locality. It need not 
be to act as propagandists, but to strengthen the hands 
of native labourers already in the field, and to learn 
from them lessons of that simple faith which so distin- 
guishes them, and which, when united to the naturally 
joyous temperament of the French, renders religion so 
attractive. Happy for the youth of England, if amid 
all the sight-seeing of palaces and Eomish churches, the 
purpose were steadily formed and executed, of giving 
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them one distinct impression of foreign vital Chris- 
tianity. Health and pleasure might be combined with 
such choice of place. The air that blows down from 
the Swiss and Yaudois hills is as bracing and salubrious 
as that of the hundred retreats, where English travellers 
spend thoughtless days, and broken sabbaths. Surely 
invaluable as is the Liturgy of the Church of England 
to its members, it is too eagerly sought after by the 
English abroad, when the most dry or tractarian ser- 
vices are preferred to the most living and heart-ele- 
vating of foreign Protestant worship. Surely there is 
also, among those who visit the continent, a want of 
sympathy for the cause and sufferings of the oppressed, 
— an unwillingness to call things by their right names. 
Can the reason of it be, that while the slave, the 
starved, the overworked, are the objects of our early 
pity, and held up to our first sympathies, the tyrant 
and his victim in these days are made so little account 
of ? Russia is to be execrated, — but Austria forgiven, 
or mildly judged ; the Turk fought for, — but the 
Italian allowed to rot and die in his dungeon. The 
filth and abomination of these dungeons is not credited 
by our countrymen. How soon is an impressive tes- 
timony like Gladstone's forgotten! To be infested 
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with vermin, — thrust in alongside of one who has not 
changed dress for a year in a climate like that of Italy, 
— to have water supplied in a long-necked jar, so that 
to wash the hands or face, the water had to be first 
received into the mouth and returned into the hands ! 
— to become in a short time so desperate as to the 
possibility of cleanliness, as to cast fresh linen care- 
lessly aside, because in a few minutes it would be 
nearly in the state of what was worn, — to hear poor 
fellow-prisoners bastinadoed over head every morning ; 
— these, although they are hardly fit to be written, — 
are the experiences at this hour of the refined and well- 
educated Italian. The following remarks from " The 
Royal Preacher," were read with much interest on 
taking possession of a happy home after a year of 
wandering and separation. 

" Behold us here in Britain, in the heart of the 
nineteenth century, surrounded with the broadest zone 
of peace and material comfort to be found in all the 
map of history. Looking at our temporal lot, we of 
this generation and this country stand on the very 
pinnacle of outward advantage ; in all our lives never 
once affrighted by the rumour of invasion ; exempt 
from all the horrors of impressment and conscription ; 
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ignorant of martyrdoms, religious and political; — 
free, self-governed, independent. Who knows it? 
Who remembers it 1 Who in these matters adverts 
to his own happiness ? As she presses to her bosom 
her little boy, or parts on his open brow the darken- 
ing hair, amidst all her maternal pride, where is the 
mother who praises God for her young Briton's pri- 
vilege ? How many hearts remember to swell with 
the joyful recollection, Thank God, he may leave me 
if he pleases, but he can never be dragged from me 
against his will ! He may become a More among 
lawyers, a Latimer among preachers, a Sidney among 
statesmen, and need dread neither stake nor scaffold. 
He may become the victim of false accusation and 
malignant persecution ; but he will not languish, 
without trial, slow years in the dungeon, nor by the 
rack be frenzied into a false witness against himself. 
He may turn out unwise, he may turn out unhappy ; 
but, thank God, the son of British sire can never feel 
the tyrant's torture in his limbs, nor the brand of 
slavery on his brow ! 

" Behold that home of yours ! What an Eden a 
thankful heart might make it ! What a concentration 
of joys it will appear, as soon as the Spirit the Com- 
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forter has revealed its brightness ; or as soon as its 
little groups and its daily scenes can only be viewed in 
the pictures of gold and ebony which jurnish the mour- 
ner's memory" 



&0 an (Srik 



Oh no ! we bid thee not rejoice 

When joy is far away ; 
We would not ask the Exile's roice 

To join in festal lay. • 
Italla's shores, Italia's sky, 

Are wedded to thy soul, 
And sounds of chains and tyranny 

Across the waters roll. 

Yet grieve not that thou mayst not tread 

Her marble cities now; 
Say, could'st thou see new irons laid 

Upon her bleeding brow ? 
And could'st thou breathe her balmy air, 

While thousands brave as thee 
Are still the captives of despair, 

And groaning to be free. 
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Oh, welcome to our Wand home, 

Our misty land, be thou; 
What though no flowers but Freedom's bloom 

On Scotia's mountain brow; 
Her children's hearts are firm and true. 

Her God the stranger's friend ; 
His arm our own oppressors slew, 

To Him thy prayer ascend ! 

Exile! the tyrant cannot blot 

Toscana from thy heart I 
Nor veil from thee her future lot, 

When thou shalt bear thy part 
To lift the fetters from her soil,— 

Her banished sons recal, 
And, while the poor divide the spoil, 

Sing the last despot's fall. 



&\z Sbttb uvfo % $rHg*r. 

Mama, I've often heard you say 
That God is listening when we pray, 
And, if I do indeed believe, 
That what I ask I snail receive. 

Why will He not then take away 
My naughty sinful heart to-day, 
And make me humble, meek, and mild, 
A quiet and obedient child ? 
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I ask Him every day and night 
For a new heart thafs clean and white; 
Yon know I have not got it yet— 
He hears my prayer— can he forget! 



No, darling, God does not forget, 
Although he has not answered yet; 
And if yon listen, I will try 
And give yon now a reason why. 

I once pulled up a garden weed, 
And in its place I dropped a seed ; 
Because they told me God's great power 
Could change that seed into a flower. 

I was a little child, yon know, 
And thought the seed would quickly grow ; 
But days and weeks passed slowly round, 
And still it lay deep in the ground. 

At length there came some gentle rain, 
And when the sun shone forth again, 
I hastened to the spot alone, 
Wherein my little seed was sown. 

And there I saw the softened ground 
Raised in a gently heaving mound, 
And in the middle there was seen 
Two little leaves of brightest green. 
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And day by day, and hour by hour, 
I watched until there came a flower, 
And thought how good that God must be, 
That gave such pretty flowers to me. 

And now, my dear, your little prayer 
Is like the seed I dropped in there, 
God gives it in your hands to sow, 
And promises the seed shall grow. 

And if you wait, and watch, and pray, 
The seed will spring up day by day, . 
And God will bless it like my flower, 
Both with the sunshine and the shower, 

Until at length, one morning bright, 
You'll find a heart both clean and white, 
And evermore your song will be. 
How very good God is to me ! 



XL 

% Cfcito's Strtria 



EVEN A CHILD 18 KNOWN BY HI8 DOINGS, WHETHER HIS WORK BE POKE, 

AND WHKTHEB IT BE BIOHT. 
FAITHFUL IN A VKRT LITTLE. 
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% CJrilb'a Striritx. 

BVBN 4 CHILD 18 KNOWN BT HIS DOING8, WHSTHSB HIS WORK BB PCBB, A.ND 

WHBTHEB IT BB BIGHT. 
FAITHFUL IN A VBBT LITTLE. 

George Herbert says, " A child's service is little, yet 
he is no little fool that despiseth it." A child liveth 
not to himself. His simple words penetrate often- 
times, where the old dare not venture a whisper. Go 
where it may, a Christian child carries with it a quiver 
filled with arrows, which unwittingly it lets fly into 
hearts and consciences. Aged men have, at a child's 
rebuke, cast aside the engrained habits of fourscore 
years. Care-worn worldlings have put away the cash- 
book, or dropped the newspaper, which had long 
usurped the place of God's holy book on sabbath-days, 
all because of a child's questioning look. What a debt 
do mothers owe to their own little ones, whose in- 
quiries, brooking no evasion, have sometimes first led 
them to confess with the mouth the Lord Jesus i The 
mother who, because of irresolution or self-mistrust, 
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dares not make profession of her faith in the drawing- 
room, or to her nearest Mend, yet dares not deny the 
Saviour to her child. Well would it be if mothers 
were more alive to this means of blessing to the souL 

" Do you love Jesus better than you love us ? . . . 

and better than too ? M was a question put by one 

of the children. Finding us writing on a sabbath, 
while a book that was often used for week-day work 
lay on the table, Freddy said, "Is it God you are 
writing about ? . . . Oh, I was sure it must be about 
him when you are doing it to-day." Daily after losing 
them, we felt the want of the keen constant watch on 
look and word, so beneficial by its scrutiny. 

But besides the unconscious influence which little 
children possess over others, there is a talent com- 
mitted to each of them — a service of which they are 
capable. What is it ? what does it embrace ? It is 
for the mother to discover this. According to her 
idea of it, and the way she defines it, will the work of 
her child vary. 

Might not a little child be allowed to visit one 
dwelling of the poor, — to carry with its own hand a 
gift, ministering to the comfort of one sick bed, — to 
leave a book or tract with another) Might it not 
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keep a little box for missions or ragged schools in a 
quiet corner, fetching it out once a week as a play- 
thing suited for the sabbath 1 and copy on that day, 
too, a brief text of its own choice into its own 
strangely-cyphered album 1 Might not a child of the 
same age be found among the poor, in which it could 
take special interest 1 Perhaps there is not one of the 
tests of discipleship given by our Lord in the solemn 
programme of the judgment-day, which young children 
are excluded from applying in their own miniature 
sphere. Are they not always happiest when encouraged 
to attempt, in their feeble measure, the works of kind- 
ness and mercy, in which we long to see them here- 
after engaged 1 Can they begin too soon ? 

How the weight of even one regret as to our conduct 
towards a departed child, hangs round a parent's heart ! 
How inexcusable our neglect appears ! And who 
among the bereaved has not tasted of this worm- wood 1 
What mother does not feel that had she been more 
diligent, more prayerful, more patient, more believ- 
ing, her store of happy recollections might have been 
doubled, — her painful remembrances greatly less, — 
her children's memory more blessed ? 

Near the gate of the boys' home, there lived a poor 
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invalid, whom they occasionally saw during the last 
year of their lives. The room, to which she had been 
for many years confined, was beautifully kept. A 
chink of the window being always open, and flowers 
being often at her side, made every association with the 
sick chamber of the incurable, very pleasing. Freddy 
was much pleased when he could find the way himself 
to that cottage, and guide others to the door ; and such 
visits had a salutary effect on his young heart How 
well calculated are they to check selfishness, and to 
cherish a happy thankful spirit for daily unnoticed 
mercies. 

No words seem better to describe Freddy during 
his last year than these : " Faithful in a very little." 
He was at five years old allowed to read : and although 
he could then scarcely put two letters together, he got 
on so quickly, without much help, that in a few weeks 
he could read with pleasure easy verses of the Bible, 
and at the end of six months could read it well aloud 
at sight. The " Peep of Day" was his only lesson- 
book. At first, one page was a labour, but by and 
bye a whole chapter was his chosen task, and he was 
very sorry to see it drawing to a close, till he discovered 
from the advertisement at the end, that " Line upon 
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Line" might be had when it was done. He was 
equally faithful in the care taken of his little stock of 
books. All were kept and left in good order. " When 
I'm done with this book it will go to Georgy, and then 
to baby, so I would need to take great care of it." 
The books he got, however diminutive, were imme- 
diately covered. For "little Peep" there was not 
only one cover of rose-coloured paper to preserve the 
binding, but a bright yellow one, which was moveable, 
and large enough to contain all the pages on each side 
of the leaf or chapter allotted for the day. No sooner 
was the lesson over, than the braid, pink or white, 
which tied up the part already read, was carefully 
removed and the leaves he had read were secured, 
to-morrow's lesson being released from its imprison- 
ment. This was a great diversion, and the book 
when ended was quite free of soiled pages or turned-up 
corners. A pencil, hymn-book, and spelling-book were 
tied to his leather bag, from which they had often 
strayed. Little George adopted the same plan that 
his might not go amissing ; though he was often found 
with his little lesson-book upside down. When told 
that, till he could read the alphabet at least, he must 
not speak of being a soldier, he said, " I'm going to 
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grow up past a school boy, straight into a soldier." 
When unwell, some months before he was four years 
old, he would not stay in bed, but said there was 
nothing the matter. Seated on a chair to take soup, 
he tried to lift the spoon, but had to lay it down and 
lean back. Quite pale, he put on a look of strength, 
saying, "Well, I'm a sick soldier, but I'm a brave 
one." Being asked to taste if a cup of tea were not 
too sweet : " Oh, no ! it's not too sweet for you ; it 
would be too sweet for a soldier," marching sturdily 
along the room. Looking up another day to the ceil- 
ing he said, " Could God make a man as high as the 
roof?'' Again — " You know, Freddy, mama can tell 
us all our difficult questions, because she's taller than 
us ; but when she doesn't know anything herself she 
goes to ask papa, because he's taller than her." One 
of his aunts having, as he alleged, allowed him some- 
thing we had refused, he said, " Aunt ought to 

know better than you when she's so much bigger." 
This idea about height was applied to everything, and 
will shew you the meaning of other remarks. " Jesus 
has very large eyes, for he sees down through the roof 
and into our hearts." Again, when they were speak- 
ing of something they wished to have of a large size, 
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Freddy said he would like it as high as the room. 
Georgy, " I'll have it as high as the house." Freddy, 
" But I should like it as big as heaven." Georgy, " I 
would like it as big as Jesus." Being out for a drive 
on a stormy day, he looked back from the window at 
which his neck was stretched out : " Did you ever 
know of a man that was stronger than the wind?" 
" Only one, Georgy." In reply to one of his questions, 
we overheard Freddy say, "Jesus is our bridge to 

God; that is what uncle D called him once to 

me." When Freddy was once much puzzled to do 
something rather beyond his power, he said, " Oh, I 
wish both my hands were right hands !" He was 
most careful and exact, and took the keenest interest 
in everything he was about. 

The warm affection which he felt for the Yaudois 
continued to the last ; neither were pope nor cardinals 
ever forgotten. Their aunt having arrived from Eng- 
land in our absence, was much surprised next morn- 
ing when they came in and asked her to give up her 
Bible immediately, saying that spies had seen her 
reading it ; she was pulled away to the other side of 
the room, and put in prison. " Now, we'll put down 
the pope, Georgy. Pull down his prisons, and let out 
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all the prisoners. Here goes old pope to prison him- 
self ; out come all the good ministers with their black 
gowns, and here are Bibles for every body." This 
was all their own invention, and gave nearly as much 
surprise to us as it had done to their victim. 

Their little sister was an object of much care and 
attention ; they never failed to remember her in their 
prayers, for, as they said, she was too young to pray 
for herself When she was only a fortnight old, Mr 
Johnston, who was then preparing to go out as a mis- 
sionary to China, came to the house, and the infant 
was shewn to him, which pleased Freddy much. He 
had never forgotten the tradition of his having been 
brought to our first missionary when a baby. The 
boys came in with two half-crowns and begged Mr 
Johnston to buy a Chinese Bible with eaoh. From 
that time they prayed that he might go out to China, 
and be conveyed thither in safety. 

That summer George visited his aunts at Arran. 
He left us, quite happy at the prospect, taking all the 
charge of his little bag in the railway and steamer, and 
pleasing some ladies so much by his frankness, and by 
his remarks in French and English, that they gave him 
a peach which he never forgot. He saw Mr Johnston, 
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the Madras missionary, frequently at the sea-side, 
walking with him on the shore, visiting his sick room 
alone, and sitting on his knee to hear stories of the 
black children. Accompanying him to the steamer 
the day he left the island, he there received from his 
lips the text he had so often given him before—" Taste, 
and see that God is good." We were pleased to hear 
that Georgy had continued, though absent from home, 
to ask for a chapter to be read to him at night till he 
fell asleep, nor would he once go to bed without it. The 
miracles of Christ were his favourites. To the servant 
who walked out with him he would say, as he stopped 
to look at the shell-fish and sea anemone, by the sea- 
shore, or at the great rolling waves of the sea, that it 
was God who made them all. When asked by strangers 
if he had any brothers or sisters, he always replied, " I 
have two brothers and a sister," making no distinction 
between those whom he had left behind in his father's 
house, and him whom he knew to be in the heavenly 
home. He often spoke of the time when " Jesus, who 
had made all people, would again raise all people up," 
and said that " Adam and Eve were switched out of the 
garden of Eden for their sins." His fearlessness made 
it necessary to watch him. One day he was found 
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patting the head of a little pony with his one hand, 
while his other hand was in its mouth. His aunts 
were often at a loss to understand the names introduced 
in his prayers, in which none of his absent friends 
were forgotten. He suffered severely from toothache 
that season, but always took refuge in prayer. The 
doctor coming in said — " Well, did the chloroform 
put away the toothache V " No ; it was God that put 
it away." One day, hearing that a relative was con- 
fined to bed by headache, he quietly left the nursery 
and slipped into the darkened room. He said, " My 
toothache went away by praying last night, and I 
want to pray for you." Kneeling down by the bed- 
side he did so very earnestly, and again disappeared 
from the room. 

Meanwhile Freddy had gone north with us. It 
was September; harvest was being gathered, and 
the scenery — now bare moorland, now beautifully 
wooded — was bright with the autumn tints of heather, 
birch, and ferns. The Highland inns brought some- 
thing back to Freddy of his foreign journeys. Amulree 
was one of them. It is a solitary house among the hills, 
and there the air is most invigorating. He was so busy 
watching the droves of cattle which continually passed 
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the door on the way south to Falkirk tryst, so amused 
with a Skye-terrier and the little kilted herd boys, 
that we did not expect he would ever think of a lesson 
the first morning. All the more vividly before us is his 
sweet countenance, as bursting into the room, he threw 
down his green straw hat on the hard high-backed sofa, 
and said smiling, " Now for Peep ! you remember at 
Dunkeld it was the selling of Jesus for money, and now 
it's his last supper we are to read." His interest in 
these last scenes of the Redeemer's life was intense ; 
and the remarks which at every few lines he stopped 
to make on the Saviour's love, and the unkindness of 
men in Pilate's hall, on Gethsemane and Calvary, were 
full of meaning as well as of feeling. " Now I've read 
enough ; come away out, it's so fine. I'll carry the 
wee camp-stool we got at Dunkeld, and your shawl. 

Now you'd better stop here, there's so little 

wind, and it can't get to you if you sit in this low 
place, with the rock behind. I'll sit on the grass be- 
side you. I wonder if Arran wjjl be as nice as this 
for Georgy. But he's sure to like it when he's got 
his aunts. I wonder if he has got the letter yet we 
sent on his birthday from Dunkeld, with the story of 
baby's baptism. I think he'll still just call her Picola^ 
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though she's got a new name." Freddy was always 
very shy of strangers ; yet this disappeared at onee if 
sacred subjects were introduced. All was then for- 
gotten through the interest he had in them. Some 
children coming up as we sat in the field, we spoke to 
them, and he at once repeated a hymn to lead them 
to do the same. Next Sabbath we found him in a quiet 
place alone with the children, speaking to them with 
his Testament in his hand. 

At , on our return south, a young teacher who 

had spent an evening with them once a week during 
her time at the Normal School, came to see us before 
going to her new work. Georgy came into the room 
for his evening prayer while she was present. We 
did not even suppose he knew anything of her plans ; 
but, before concluding, he said, "Bless — — , take 
care of her where she's going ; bless all she's girls and 
all she's boys; and may she teach them all about 
Jesus." They did not adhere to any one mode of 
prayer. Sometimes each prayed alone with us, the 
prayer being dictated for them ; sometimes they re- 
peated it thus in concert; and often each did so 
entirely in his own words. They at other times 
would ask us to conclude by praying for them. Such 
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changes in the manner of prayer, while a regular time 
is kept to, may prevent formality. Having hesitated 
one evening in repeating the Lord's Prayer, Freddy 
said afterwards, " That prayer was surely made for the 
morning — Give me this day my daily bread. I think 
I'd better stop saying it at night." 

Children's ideas are sweetly formed even when in- 
correct George having gone more than once into a 
quiet corner to watch the magnetic needle which he 
held on his knee, Freddy came saying, " Tell Georgy 
he's mistaken ; he says the needle always points to 
where Jesus is !" Coming in from the garden with 
a bunch of everlasting flowers, Freddy said, " So, is 
there nothing everlasting, but God and the flowers ?" 
Seeing the sun shining in the morning, on the very 
tops of the Pentland Hills, he said, " It just looks as 
if the sun was giving them a kiss, as I've been giving 
you one." In " Line upon Line," coming to the verse, 

Ten thousands eat 
This manna sweet, 

he said, " You see how well it sounds to put it that 
way. ' Sweet manna' wouldn't be half so pretty." A 
more faithful use of the power to read God's Word, 
possessed by him for only six months, could scarcely 
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be made. He gave proofs of stronger love for it than 
he did for anything else. "I wish the 136th Psalm 
were longer," he said, " I'm always so sorry when it's 
done. I wish the man that wrote it had put a piece 
more to the end of it." It was not that his mind 
dwelt too much on solemn thoughts. Ear from it. 
But he had a great zest in examining into all that be- 
longed to the word or worship of God. For instance, 
collating the prose and metre Psalms, he would say, 
"I wish they hadn't put two kinds of Psalms, — a 
reading kind and a singing kind, — for I have always 
to go from the one to the other to see if I know the 
right meaning." While he could not yet make out the 
Roman numbers, he interrupted us continually with 
his questions regarding them. He thought he had 
found a way of his own in the mean time to get any 
Psalm he wanted by counting straight on from the 
first. It mortified him much to discover that the 
double metrical versions of a few of the Psalms put 
him wrong and took this method away. 

One evening as they stood by the tea-table with 
their eyes fixed on something which they did not ven- 
ture to ask for, they were told that it was no longer 
a rule not to ask for what they saw. Knowing how 
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obnoxious the rule had been, we were surprised when 
they looked disconcerted, and Freddy said, " Oh ! 
why are you changing a rule, I thought nobody could 
change their word." On being told that grandpapa 
had asked us to do it, Freddy was overjoyed, saying, 
" Oh, that's why ! I know you would need to do what 
he bids you." After tea, Georgy went for a long lost 
toy to shew it us. Freddy asked to have it, and then 
refusing to give it back, wore out his brother's pa- 
tience. " Georgy," we said, " what words of Jesus is 
Freddy forgetting just now ? Words that Paul loved 
to think of, and you love them too ; ' Remember the 

words of the Lord Jesus, how he said,' " " ' It is 

more blessed to give than to receive/ but my horse 
has been so long away from me — don't keep it very 
long, Freddy !" After a little Freddy brought it 
back, saying, " There's a prettier verse than that, ' God 
loveth a cheerful giver.' * . . . What lots of nice 
things are in the shop windows, mama, if we had money 
we could buy a great, great many each of us." " Are 
you sure you would be the happier ? No toys make 
us so happy as the ones we make." " Then could you | 
make a pocket-book, that's what I want)" With \ 
coloured paper, scizzors, and needle and thread, two i 
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small ones were made with scarlet ties. Again, 
Freddy, after some thought, said, " Tell me how it is ; 
we do what you tell us, and you do what papa tells 
you; how, then, can papa do whatever he pleases? 
.... Oh ! I see how it is," he solemnly added, 
" papa does what God tells him" The name of God 
was never latterly pronounced by him without a 
moment's pause before it. Very often by delaying a 
reply to his questions, the answers he himself gave 
were as intelligent as the questions themselves. " Is 
there more Satans than one? .... I think there 
must be a great, great many, or they must run very 
quick ; or how could they be in India and here at 
once 1 You know, mama, he surely can't see into our 
hearts, or then he would be just like God." 

He was very fond of " The Daily Life of a Christian 
Child," (p. 1 10), and was never tired of reading it. He 
seemed to be so faithfully trying to conform to it, that 
we fondly cherished the hope he might be long spared 
for a life of usefulness. But these expectations were 
soon to be extinguished. The morning after he was 
taken away, while the physicians told us of the placid 
look of his face in death, and remarked to each other 
the fine conformation of his head, it was said to one 
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of them, that " the most bitter feeling in losing him 
was the disappointment of a very natural hope, when 
one had struggled with such a determined will and 
seen it subdued, that the child had been intended for 
usefulness in this world." " Or in the Next," was 
the brief and soothing reply. 

The reasoning by which the Christian philosopher 
of Lausanne brought his child-like spirit to a full re- 
conciliation with God's dealings, so sweetly shewn in 
the lines we got from you at Cannes, and which are 
so much prized on the Continent, was often remem- 
bered by us then. 



9faitt, 

ON HIS DAUGHTERS DEATH. 

Poubquoi reprendre, 

PSre tendre, 
Les Mens dont tn m'as cooronne' ? 

Ce qu'en oflrandes 

Tn redemandes, 
Pourquoi done l'avais-tu donnl f 
Parle Seigneur : tea auras aont si grandes, 

Ef mon regard eat si bontf ! 
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La sante passe, 

Le coeur se glace, 
Chaque J oar un bonheur s'enfait ; 

Et de ma vie, 

Le Tent qui crie 
D§tache la fenille et le fruit, 
Mon ciel s'gteint, ma lumidre est tarie, 

Voici le tard, le froid, la nult t 

Sons mon toit sombre, 

Croissait dans l'ombre, 
Une humble enfant, au coeur aimant ; 

Avec sourire, 

Je voyais luire 
Son aurore, dans mon couchant. 
Mais tu l'as prise, et toi seul peux nous dire 

Ce qu'est devenue notre enfant ! 

Fourquoi reprendre, 

O Pdre tendre, 
Les blens dont tu m'as couronne ! 

Ce qn'en offrandes 

Tu redemandes, 
Pourquoi done l'avais-tu donne* ? 
Parle Seigneur : tes oeuvres sont si grandes, 

Et mon regard est si born6 1 

Ta voix s'eldve ; 
Et comme un glaive 
Elle pendtre dans mon coeur, 
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Et ma propre fime 

Parle, et proclame 
Le vrai secret de ta rigueur. 
Oest ton amour, Dieu, qui me reclame, 

Quand tu me reprends mon bonheur. 

Toujours le meme, 

Que ta main seme, 
On cueille ce qu'elle a plants ! 

Qu'elle enrichisse, 

Qu'elle appauvrisse, 
C'est la main de la charitS. 
Me reveillant an bruit de ta justice 

Quand je m'endors but ta bont6. 

Dieudemajoie, 

Dresses ma voie, 
Vers Eden on vers le desert; 

Car si je t'aime, 

Mon bien supreme, 
Bien ne me nuit, et tout me Bert. 
Pour ton enfant, tout, dans le desert mSme, 

Tout devient fleuri, frais et vert 

Le saint module 

De tout fldele, 
Jesus est mort, 11 faut monrir I 

Moorir, c'est naitre 

D'un nouvel etre, 
C'est, jour & jour, se rev@tir, 
Henreuse mort qui m'unis a mon maitre 

Mort du mal, je te yenx subir t 
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A la science, 

A 1a prudence, 
Qui n'ont pas de racine ea toi ; 

Atoutevie, 

Quiterenie, 
Je veux mourir, 6 divin Roi ; 
Et ressortir de ma lainte agonie, 

Vivant, et Jeune, par la foi. 

pour me rendre 

Fiddle et tendre, 
Hon per e, ne m'epargnes pas I 

Que, sous ta flamme, 

Un or sans Wtoe, 
Se demele d*un vil amas ! 
Sous ton ciseau, divin sculpteur de Vfime 

Que mon bonheur vole en eclat ! 

Tu peuz reprendre, 

Fdre tendre, 
Les biens dont tu m'as couronne* ; 

Ce qu'en oflrandes 

In redemandes, 
Je aais pourquol tu l'as donnl ; 
Et le secret de tea oeuvres si grandee 

S'explique ft mon esprit borne. 

Dimanche, 8 Juillel 1838. 
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WHOSE END IS DESTRUCTION . . . WHO MIND EABTHLT THINGS. 
LET THY WORK APPEAR UNTO THT SERVANTS, AND TUT GLORT UNTO THEIR 
CHILDREN. 
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% fast Ifon%. 

WHOSE END 18 DESTRUCTION .... WHO MIND EARTHLY THINGS. 

LET THY WORK APPEAR UNTO THY SERVANTS, AND THY GLORY UNTO THUS 
CHILDREN. 

Full and free as are the promises to those who seek 
to lay hold of them for their children, it is yet by a 
path of difficulty that Christian parents advance with 
their little ones on the way to Mount Zion. Their 
eyes turn anxiously to the hills from whence cometh 
their help. They watch for the first drops of the early 
rain, so surely promised : " I will pour my Spirit upon 
tby seed, and my blessing upon thine offspring." 

A melancholy converse to this picture may not un- 
frequently be seen. It is that of a whole family 
moving onwards, under the guidance of parental in- 
fluence, pleasantly and amiably along the road of 
which the " end is destruction." They have no sus- 
picion whither it is leading them. In the midst of 
one of the most dire pictures of sin and wrath which 
the divine hand drew by Jeremiah's pen, a scene of 
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family irreligion fills the centre place. It shews that 
where the evil one is master, he makes young and old 
work heart and hand together. " Seest thou not 
what they do in the cities of Judah and in the streets 
of Jerusalem? The children gather wood, and the 
fathers kindle the fire, and the women knead their 
dough, to make cakes to the queen of heaven, and to 
pour out drink-offerings unto other gods, that they 
may provoke me to anger." Oh ! that the scene 
were reversed, yet faithfully imitated, in each family 
belonging to the christian church. If a parent's 
faithful endeavours after his child's salvation are 
generally attended with success, although his labour 
encounter many hostile elements in the young heart, 
and be hindered by much weakness and imperfection 
in his own, — is not complete success almost certain to 
follow that training by which worldly parents bind 
down their children's interest and affections to the 
things of earth ? In such a course, they receive as- 
sistance from every quarter, and meet no opposition. 

It is only God's own word, perhaps, which would 
have ventured to place on the same list the "minding 
of earthly things," along with making " a god of the 
belly," and " glorying in our shame." Yet it seems 
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that the one is quite as sure a path to ruin as the 
other. Nothing more is required for this than the 
steady, thoroughgoing pursuit of things harmless and 
lawful in themselves, to the exclusion of things unseen 
and eternal. Family duties may be lovingly dis- 
charged, while the duties to God hold only a secondary 
place. And the very scrupulosity with which the 
duties of the second table are fulfilled aggravates the 
guilt of the neglect of the first. When they do come 
into collision, it is easy to see which holds the first 
place. 

Is more needed to secure a child's worldliness, than 
that its quick, discerning eye should see its mother 
ever earnest about its lessons, clothes, amusements, 
health, and appearance, while listless or cold about its 
soul's welfare % The performance of external duties 
— the formal Sunday exercise and lifeless week-night 
prayer — may consist with this; indeed, the greater 
the amount of instruction in religion which can be 
combined with such a decided preference for the things 
of earth, the more imminent is a child's danger. A 
dry and vacant allusion to God its maker, and to the 
glorious Saviour, is interrupted or followed by an ani- 
mated discussion on the colour of a dress, or the merits 
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of a music-master. This passes before the little child 
when its mother is off her guard. She thinks of it 
no more ; but the child was watching her, and weigh- 
ing the relative importance of the things so spoken of, 
by its mother's voice, and eye, and smile. The parents' 
life, narrowly observed, intuitively read and pondered, 
is the true expositor to the child of all their instruc- 
tions. It is next to a truism to say so ; yet, how 
little is the momentous fact considered that it is 
indeed the mould into which the minds of their little 
ones are cast. 

The habit of looking at everything — even the 
minutiae of daily life — from the stand-point of the 
unseen and eternal world, would have an eminently 
salutary influence in correcting our notions of this 
training work. The things that we call trifles, are 
not so to our child. His training is for an eternal 
future ; and the seeds which parents daily sow in their 
child's heart, will spring up and produce their own 
proper fruit. If they be sowing thorns and thistles, 
they cannot expect to gather grapes or figs. 

The Great Teacher did not think it beneath him to 
specify, as the most ordinary forms of earthly-minded- 
ness, an undue carefulness about food, dress, and 
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appearance ; and He used the emblems that sur- 
rounded him on the mountain-side to rebuke it — the 
fowls of the air and the lilies. What then can a 
mother do to follow up this sweet and simple teach- 
ing of Jesus? How lead her children to think as 
Jesus thought of the things " after which the Gen- 
tiles seek V 9 "Will it not be by ever exhibiting that; 
want of care about them — that silent but marked de- 
preciation of them as compared with better things — 
that deadness to what is purely earthly, which she has 
so many opportunities of shewing, by her demeanour 
even more than by her words, before her little ones ? 
It is not carelessness about these earthly things that 
Jesus inculcates. She carries her child down from the 
mountain-side, and follows Him to the desert, where 
he stood, visibly revealed, as the God-man who turneth 
the wheel of Providence, and said, when he had fed 
five thousand with a word, " Gather up the fragments, 
that nothing be lost." By the minuteness of a mother's 
attention to the prevention of waste, and by her own 
example of scrupulous frugality, may she not, as it 
were by her very aire of God's gifts, drive out the 
carefulne88 which is a sin ? By leading her child to 
regard all temporal good as coming from the Creator's 
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hand — as a daily proof of his love— she may divest 
many earthly things of their earthliness. By the bless- 
ing asked on food, and a well-timed remark on those 
poor children who are often left with little or no food 
to eat, nicety as to what is eaten may be prevented 
and waste made to appear sinfuL If anything not 
quite to a child's taste is presented, it may afford an 
opportunity for this. 

Sickness and trial are never far from our homes, 
yet how stealthily they enter, how they take us by 
surprise ! Scarlet fever had prevailed much in the 
autumn of 1 852. Fatal cases of it in families known to 
us, brought near to our minds the possibility of early 
death. A sentence was put into the children's prayer, 
without their knowing why, that Jesus would make 
them quite ready to go in case He should call for them 
on a sudden. With variations of their own, they 
continued to make this request almost nightly till the 
end ; George's expressive words were generally these, 
" Lord, make me quite ready to die, in case Jesus 
comes for me in a hurry." How little we imagined 
of what nature the call was to be, or that Frederick's 
robust frame was, from an apparently trifling cause, to 
be materially weakened, and thus prepared to sink and 
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yield at once when assailed by a death which, other- 
wise, might have been one of severe and protracted 
suffering. 

Just at this time a pleasing testimony was borne to 
their having received somewhat of that readiness to 
die, which we desired to ask for them. A near rela- 
tive, who had watched over them at intervals all their 
lives, observed Frederick to be so much changed in 
temper and character during her last visit, that she 
said on going home, " I do not know what Freddy is 
preparing for ; I fear it is for being taken away." 
This did not reach our ears till after it had been real- 
ised. Writing to this relative the day after she left 
us, we asked him if he had any message, " Say, I hope 
she got safe home ; I can't send her my love yet, for 
all I have is with her." 

One evening early in December, he was reading 
in " Line upon Line," and came to the locusts among 
the plagues of Egypt ; he asked as to their size and 
appearance, and to get a distinct idea of them, with- 
out which he was never satisfied, he went for the En- 
cyclopaedia. The volume was tightly pressed into the 
bookshelf, and using all his force to get it out, it fell 
with him from the chair on which he stood, so as to 
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crush his limb severely on the floor. He was kept on 
a sofa for weeks, during which he was so patient and 
uncomplaining, that it seemed as if a boy's spirit were 
almost awanting. But one evening, as he lay repeat- 
ing his prayer, at which he could do longer kneel, he 
broke out in distress, " O Lord ! do let me out again to 
the garden with Georgy ;" shewing how keenly he felt 
the confinement. Again, he said, " When God takes 
any thing we like from us, doesn't he always mean to 
give us something better ? Then what do you think 
hell give me when he does not allow me to run about T 

" Oh, yes ! Patience will be better than just 

being able to run about." Observing that his many 
questions might be troublesome to us, when speaking 
much was irksome owing to a bad cough, he said, 
" Don't answer me always, I'll ask you both ways ; and 
if it's no you have to say, shake your head, but smile 
if it's yea." He never left a door open \ when half- 
way up stairs with as many play-things as he could 
carry, he would lay all down and come running back 
the whole way, if by a sound he knew that the door 
was imperfectly shut. His long confinement, and 
the habit while it lasted of having some one always in 
the room, had made him so timid, that he would not 
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even in daylight pass alone through the corridor, where 
a cistern sometimes made a loud sound. At length 
when he was bid repeat the 121st Psalm in going 
along the passage, he went at once without fear, shew- 
ing that the word of God was to him a practical com- 
fort and help. George tried to cure him of his timidity 
by running through dark rooms alone, leaving him at 
the door. We used, for the same purpose, to walk 
all three up and down in the dark ; and George's clear 
voice seems often still to sound through that room, 
"See, Freddy, we like the dark, because Jesus is 
in the dark with us." 

After he had recovered, he was taken to see Gum- 
ming Gordon's exhibition. When the woolly-headed 
Hottentot boy darted out, with a screech, from his 
den of skins, Freddy crept close to us ; but as soon as 
it was whispered to him, " Jesus made him, and Jesus 
loves him," he pressed through the ring of boys, who 
were playing tricks of all sorts to the little African, 
and shaking hands with him, asked him how he 
did. 

How the sick child becomes the centre of a house- 
hold, gathering around itself all their care and love ! 
To say that it is loved the best, only means that the 
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ill which has befallen it has touched the hearts of 
I father, mother, sister, brother, bringing out all the 
tenderness stored up there. If the sickness be pro- 
I longed, parents delight to devote to that child the best 
i of their time and sympathies ; and men like Cuvier 
I and Sir ^iUmni Jones have borne on their great 
minds ever after the traces of that special culture, 
blessing God even for the fragile frame or the seeming 
mischance which was the means of procuring it. 

Freddy was kept a prisoner long enough to stir up 
such thoughts by night and by day from the depths of 
the heart. When the desire of our eyes is taken sud- 
denly away, it is well that circumstances should have 
led us beforehand to a full appreciation of their worth 
and loveliness, rather than that we should only be 
brought to value them when passing out of our sight. 
Sometimes we took a long, long look of these infant 
brothers, thinking how soon they might spring up into 
rough boyhood, hard to manage, and desiring always 
distinctly to remember them just as they then were. 
Little did we suspect that death was to do this for us, 
or that the die, which was to stamp them on memory 
for ever, should be cut with the image of a child. 
Similar thoughts came to many others besides our- 
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selves after they were gone. The young nurse who had 
taken care of Freddy in his infancy, wrote : — " .... 
I think I would have valued the smallest clipping as 
a remembrance of Freddie, although I have so many 
of his kind and loving words as keep him always in 
my remembrance. When he was little, he would do 
anything for lave, but nothing for commanding. When 
we were out he would say, ' When I'm big I must go 
far away to the heathen to tell them about Jesus. You 
could not walk so far, I must cross the sea, so you 

better let me go alone.' I got some of the flowers 

in a letter lately. I kept them till they withered. I 
thought on what Mr Somerville said at Arran, ' The 
flowers which Jesus pulls will never wither;' it was 
sweet to think that Freddie would never wither, but 
my heart rose the next moment, and said, it was 
roughly pulled." 

George shewed a beautiful devotion to his brother 
throughout his illness, giving up every kind of play at 
which he was unable to assist, and serving him in 
every possible way. Frederick became exacting, and 
made his requests too much in the style of orders, 
but George passed it over, and was none the less affec- 
tionate and attentive. When he saw his brother get 
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anything he would have liked, he would say, u I don't 
need it, 'cause I'm not sick; when I'm ill, shall I 
have it then 1 When I fall and hurt myself, won't I 
get these things too?" He was now becoming so 
strong, that when Frederick sat after his bath to be 
rubbed with olive-oil, they seemed to have changed 
places as to bodily health and strength. George would 
say, " I'll soon be quite strong enough for a soldier ;" 
or, " Will these legs do for Australia yet, that I may 
go there in a ship ?" Seeing a soldier fell one day on 
the icy road, he went up to him and said, " Never 
mind it, I'm a soldier too !" More than once latterly 
he said, " If I were not to be a soldier, I would be a 
missionary that I might preach to the heathen ; I 
would not be afraid to leave you all, God would be 
with me there." 

A rocking-horse had been sent them, and Freddy 
lay meekly on the sofa, watching his brother and little 
sister set upon it. The limb was lanced twice, and 
both times he got chloroform. We could not make 
him understand the object of it, and he required to be 
held down for a few seconds till he was asleep. The 
next time he was again preparing to rebel, when all at 
once he sat up and said, " Mama, hold the bottle in 
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your own hand, and give me hold of your other hand, 
and 111 take anything you like." What gratitude a 
mother feels in being permitted, with her own hand, 
to put her child beyond the reach of pain ! When he 
awoke, he said he had had dinner, adding some time 
after, " How does my limb feel a little sore when the 
doctor never touched it?" The soothing effect left 
by chloroform after an operation, is often as beneficial 
as the absence of pain at the time. 



Haste ! the sufferer's couch is spread. 
Drooping lies the fainting head, 
And a kind physician's hand 
All his prowess mast command. 
Now the cruel glassy knife 
Seems to sport with ebbing life ; 
Yet the watcher bending near 
Cannot throb, of anguish hear. 

For the weak one's placid brow 
Shews no shade of sadness now, 
Freshest fragrance fans the cheek, 
Painted still with healthful streak ; 
Boyhood clasps a fancied toy — 
Youth pursues its dream of joy, 
Till, unsealed, the eyelids raise, 
And the saved one's breath is praise. 
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Ministering spirit* tread 
Closer now to sorrow's bed, 
Longing once for power to weep, 
Now they guard a tranquil sleep. 
Woman's curse hath loosed its hold, 
Suffering lost its emblem old, 
And the new-made mother's Joy- 
Doth not spring of agony. 

No more Infancy, in pain, 
Seeks a parent's eye in vain, 
Hushed is youth's terrific shriek, 
Blanched no more the strong man's cheek ; 
And the ceaseless dirge-like cry 
Of our world to worlds on high, 
Grieves not now creation's ear, 
Nor demands the angel's tear. 

Did there live on Eastern shore 
In the Paradise of yore 
Tropic plant of gorgeous dye 
Formed such odour to supply ? 
Did the Sleeper seek its shade 
Till Earth's bride and his was made ; 
And as thy sweet perfume rose, 
Learn, unwearied, to repose ? 

Did it grow near Life's fair Tree,— 
Fade when man must Eden flee, — 
Aloe-like, to bloom no more 
Till six thousand years were o'er; 
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Then unfold to banish pain, 
Watch earth's Sabbath dawn again t 
Balmy, priceless gift of Heaven, 
Scarce we yet believe thee given ! 

Honour to the daring hand 
Which as with a magic wand 
Summoned thee to yield thy power 
To entrance the evil hour : 
Honour to the gifted mind, 
Largest heart and skill combined, 
Which advanced with step assured 
Till the trophy was secured. 

Thank him for thy fairest gem, 
JSscnlapius' diadem I 
Greet not timidly the boon 
Glad humanity hath won ; 
Leave it not to minstrel voice 
Loud to bid the earth rejoice, 
Thus to see its weeping child, 
Safe escaped from torture wild, 
Slumb'ring 'neath such potent shield 
On life's woe-strewn battle-field. 

When the boys came to wish us many happy returns 
of New-year's-day ] 853, this verse was given them — 

" To the saints while here below 

With new years new mercies come ; 
But the happiest year they know 
Is the last, which leads them home.' 
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As they left the room, the remark was made — that it 
was delightful to observe how all that formerly grieved 
us so much in Freddy was removed, whether or not 
there were yet distinct evidence of his having received 
the new heart. His papa answered in words which 
were recalled with unspeakable comfort at the time of 
their death, — why would you deny the grace of God ? 

A friend, who made use of a tube to assist defective 
hearing, came to visit us. The children were much 
pleased with the ingenious contrivance, and liked to 
repeat their hymns and to speak to her by means of it. 
George especially would stand long by her side in the 
evening, with his black velvet frock, crimped frill, and 
pure white arms and neck, dropping slowly into the 
ivory bell the words of the 121st Psalm ; his eye fixed 
on the countenance of the hearer, with a smile of 
wonder at perceiving how well he was heard. She 
was one of those who had, on leaving us, expressed a 
conviction to friends at home that these little ones 
were already taught of God. They derived much plea- 
sure from the visits of friends, putting many questions 
beforehand regarding them, and asking leave to carry 
up writing materials, flowers, or other trifles to their 
rooms. More than once, without our knowledge, they 
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were found to have gone regularly up to see them, 
when their morning lesson with us was over, begging 
to have a second lesson from them. 

The Sabbath was becoming more and more a day of 
enjoyment. When examined by their papa on that 
evening, their answers were distinct and clear ; they 
had a relish for the exercise, which ended with a hymn. 
After that, it was a favourite amusement to find out 
by questions any Scripture characters we might ^ 
on, without telling them the name ; and it was a still 
greater pleasure in their turn to try to puzzle us. 
Their prayer followed, in which China and the mis- 
sionaries were constantly mentioned. Freddy's peti- 
tions became every Sabbath more earnest, well weighed, 
and humble. He would sometimes remain a few mo- 
ments in silence before he began, and say to George. 
" Stop a minute ; think well what you need first." 
George would ask that all the Chinese might put away 
their idols, and generally ended thus, after naming all 
the individuals in his mind at the time — " Bless all 
who are in the house, and all who are in the world, 
for Jesus 9 sake." His memory was faithful in recall- 
ing to his mind even the trivial faults of the day : 
while he confessed them, and acknowledged his smny 
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heart as the cause, his voice often faltered. We 
should not have heard of them otherwise. The most 
minute reference was also made to any illness or mis- 
fortune which had befallen others : " God sent it, and 
it is Him we must ask to take it away.'* Such peti- 
tions as the following often found a place in their 
prayers — " Teach me the way to pray. Pour out thy 
Spirit on me. Take away my naughty heart, and give 
me a new one. Make me love Jesus better than any- 
thing ; wash me in his blood. May I hate sin, because 
it makes thee angry. May I not get my own way and 
be like Eli's naughty sons. May I take papa's way, 
and mama's way, and Helen's way, and be like little 
Samuel. Make me quite, quite ready to die, in case 
Jesus sends for me soon." You were never forgotten ; 
perhaps I told you at the time, of one of Freddy's last 
prayers for you — " Do not let the hot country hurt 
mademoiselle ; bless uncle, and make him able for all 
his business. Keep cousin David safe, that he may 
come home, and we may see him. I thank thee for 
not letting him be hurt when the bullock-carriage was 
upset." This last sentence he made use of for weeks, 
and once said to me, " I didn't think God saved people 
from getting hurt when a carriage fell ; I thought it 
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was only long ago when the prophets or Jesus were 
here that he did these things." After his brother had 
gone to bed, he would still sit by us. Finding, one 
evening, that he had written three times with his pen- 
cil, God is good, I said it was better not to write that 
sacred name so often at once. Asking him afterwards 
if he had any reason for doing so, he said, " Might we 
not three times write that God is good, when Peter 
denied him three times ?" 

Being detained from church for many weeks, he re- 
gularly went through the service at the proper hour. 
A pulpit was formed of chairs, a stool was placed with 
the missionary- box upon it, into which each of us was 
expected to drop something. He was at great pains 
to select the chapters and psalms beforehand, and did 
all with much seriousness. Nothing would induce him 
to stop or interrupt it. On one occasion, when tea was 
brought in during the time of it, he was desired to 
stop ; and, on refusing, reminded that obedience was 
his first duty. He came afterwards with tears in his 
eyes, saying very respectfully, " Please, mama, when 
you see me beginning at a wrong hour, tell me not to 
do it then ; but when once I have begun, I can't stop 
for anybody." During the winter, he had got leave to 
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remain up beyond his usual hour on that evening to 
family worship, and he carefully prepared the room 
where it was held, taking part in it with a freshness 
and interest — reading his verses in turn, and answer- 
ing questions — in a way which struck all of us. On 
trying to get him to give this up, once or twice, when 
he seemed tired, we could not persuade him to forego 
the pleasure. 

When his wayward nature had troubled him, as it 
often did to the end, he looked very sad : " I do ask a 
new heart from God ; how is he not obliged to give 
it me when he promised it, and when I want to have 
it ?" An answer being given him suited to his com- 
prehension, he kneeled down of his own accord imme- 
diately, and six times over, in earnest entreaty, asked, 
" O God ! give me a new heart." Shortly before he 
was taken, it was said to him, that he must not expect 
his old heart ever to go quite away ; that we began to 
hope God was giving him the new heart ; and, if so, 
he ought to thank Him for it, as well as to ask to be 
yet more renewed. Looking down sweetlyand sadly, 
he said, " Oh ! I don't think I've got it yet ; yet I don't 
know." George admitted no such doubts : at all times, 
when asked, he said he did love Jesus. 
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Mr Johnston, who had now been appointed a mis- 
sionary to China, returned to Edinburgh during the 
winter. As soon as he came in George asked if he 
had bought a Bible yet for the Chinese with his half- 
crown. He was told that it would buy more than 
one, but that they were not yet bought. When 
we next saw Mr Johnston, just before he sailed, the 
boys had been gone some weeks, and then we first 
learned that it was their small gift which had sug- 
gested to him the idea of the Children's Chinese Bible 
Fund of the English Presbyterian Church.* 

Frederick had taken a great liking to the Book of 
Revelation, and it was now his favourite study. He 
was told that it was not a book well suited to his 
age. " Don't you see / must read it to you, because 
I can't understand it by myself like the others." He 
was told that God did not intend us to understand 
all that book. " Then I wonder he gave it at all ; 
if he wants us not to know these things, why does 
he tell us ; and when he does tell us, why not tell us 
plain ?" Again, " How does it say, ' the revelation 
of Jesus Christ which God gave unto him ;' I thought 
Jesus knew everything by Himself." " Why is New 
* Appendix, p. 297. 
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Jerusalem here at the very end of the book when the 
new heavens are come, how foolish it looks when 
Jerusalem must have been all destroyed V " It speaks 
of heaven there." "It can't mean heaven, for it 
says, ' coming down out of heaven from God/ " Wish- 
ing him to stop reading on one of his last Sabbaths, I 
told him the light was gone. He left his little chair 
which he had put close to the window, saying, " The 
light of the fire will do till I finish this nice chapter," 
and came with his large Bible to lay it on the hearth- 
rug. None who saw it, can forget the earnest gaze of 
his dark blue eyes, fixed on any one when answer- 
ing a question, or explaining a difficulty. His mind 
seemed prepared to observe, see beauty in, and carry 
out the ideas spread before it in the Bible, as well as 
to grapple firmly with its truths. 

He though the 21st of John was the most beauti- 
ful chapter in the Bible, and after it he would choose 
the 15th of Luke, or the sermon on the Mount. 
Psalms 1st, 51st, 103d to 107th, were also great fa- 
vourites. After he had left us for the night, and as 
we thought gone to bed, we have found him in the 
nursery patiently listening to Betsy Macartney's slow 
spelling of a verse in a chapter which they were reading 
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together, from the very Bible which afterwards lay on 
her pillow in the infirmary at Manchester. On one 
occasion, she exclaimed, " Did you ever see the like 
of that child with his Bible, he just dives into the 
meaning of it V 9 She was much beloved by the boys, 
and whether in listening to their hymns and lessons, 
or painting Freddy's picture-books for him, to keep 
him quiet on the sofa, she was always ready to amuse 
and please them. 

Considering that Freddy might be apt to look on 
the Bible too much as an ordinary book, from reading 
it so much, as well as by finding its stories repeated 
in "Line upon Line," — which more than once on 
taking him a drive he pulled out from under his coat 
to read by the way, — we tried to tempt him to read 
other things. We gave him Dickens' Child's History 
of England, and one or two short stories ; but after 
commencing them he always said, " It's very nice, but 
please let me wait for these things till I'm six. I 
don't care for them ; I would much rather begin 
' Peep of Da/ over again, indeed I want nothing but 
* Peep' and the Bible." Again, " How nice it is mama 
that God can be your Father and my Father too ; 
though you are old and I am young, we've both got 
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the same one for a Father." "Count up my Sun- 
days/' he said in February ; " tell me how many have I 
had in my life?" "About three hundred" "Oh 
how many ! how kind of God to give us so many — 
and in heaven it'll be all Sunday together !" 

The sabbath-evening before they died, George was 
employed in printing the first characters his hand had 
ever traced. Freddy had said it was quite time now 
he should begin, and their nurse had given them the 
book for it. " Let me choose your first text," said 
Freddy, " and mama will set you the copy." Thou 
God SEE8T he, — is the only entry in its blank pages. 
Could a more suitable one have been put into the lips 
of the child, even had Freddy foreseen the sudden 
transition his little brother was in a few days to make, 
with no eye but that of God resting on him ? 
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I cannot make him dead ! 

His fair sunshiny head 
Is ever bounding round my study chair ; 

Yet when my eyes, now dim 

With tears, I turn to him, 
The vision vanishes -he is not there ! 

I know his face is hid 

Under the coffin lid ; 
Closed are his eyes ; cold is his forehead fair ; 

My hand, that marble felt ; 

O'er it in prayer I knelt; 
Yet my heart whispers that— he is not there I 

I cannot make him dead ! 

When passing by the bed, 
So long watched over with parental care, 

My spirit and my eye 

Seek it inquiringly, 
Before the thought comes that— he is not there ! 

When, at the cool, gray break 

Of day, from sleep I wake, 
With my first breathing of the morning air, 

My soul goes up, with joy, 

To Him who gave my boy, 
Then comes the sad thought that— he is not there ! 
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When at the day's calm close, 

Before we seek repose, 
Fm, with his mother, offering up oar prayer, 

Or evening anthems toning, 

In spirit I'm communing 
With our boy's spirit, though— he is not there t 

Not there ! —Where, then, is he ? 

The form I used to see 
Was but the raiment that he used to wear. 

The grave, that now doth press 

Upon that cast-off dress, 
Is but his wardrobe locked :—he is not there I 

He lives t— In all the past 

He lives; nor, to the last, 
Of seeing him again will I despair. 

In dreams I see him now ; 

And, on his angel brow, 
I see it written, " Thou shalt see me there !" 

Yes, we all live to God I 

Father, thy chastening rod 
So help us, thine afflicted ones, to bear, 

That, in the spirit-land, 

Meeting at thy right hand, 
'Twill be our heaven to And that— Thou art there ! 
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I have a home above, 

From sin and sorrow free ; 
A mansion which eternal love 

Designed and formed for me. 

My Father's gracious hand 

Has built this sweet abode; 
From everlasting it was plann'd 

My dwelling-place with God. 

My Saviour's precious blood 

Has made my title sure : 
He passed through death's dark raging flood, 

To make my rest secure. 

The Comforter is come, 

The earnest has been given ; 
He leads me onward to the home 

PreserVd for me in heaven. 



Bright angels guard my way, 

His ministers of power, 
Encamping round me night and day, 

Preserve in danger's hour. 

Lov'd ones are gone before, 
Whose pilgrim days are done; 

I soon shall greet them on that shore 
Where partings are unknown. 



APPENDIX. 

ORIGIN OF THE CHILDREN'S CHINESE BIBLE FUND. 
{From the English Presbyterian Messenger.) 

A short time before Mr Burns went out as missionary to China, 
he called upon a family in Edinburgh to take farewell of two 
friends, who would have been very unwilling to part with him if 
they had not loved very much that Church which was sending him 
out— and loved still more the souls of those poor heathen to whom 
he was to be sent — and loved most of all that kind Saviour who 
had put it into his heart to go. While he was there, the nurse 
came into the room with their infant son, then only a few weeks 
old. The missionary took the little child's hand, asking its name, 
and when told that he had not yet received a name, " Oh, that 
does not matter," he said, "if Christ marks upon him his 'new 
name ;' " and then he prayed that his name might be " written in 
the Lamb's book of life." 

In August 1852, when Mr Johnston, who is gone out to China 
to join Mr Burns and Dr Young, was in Edinburgh, he called on 
these kind friends of our mission and of our missionary, and as he 
was sitting talking to the mother, the same little child, then a fine 
boy about six years of age, came in, leading his younger brother, 
each with a piece of money in his hand, which they gave to the 
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missionary, who asked them what he was to do with their half- 
crowns 1 " It is to send Bibles to China/ 1 they answered. " And 
why do yon wish to send Bibles to China 1 " " Because they will 
tell the Chinese children about Jesus." " Do you pity the poor 
children of China, who know nothing of Jesus V " Yes ; mama 
often tells us about them." " And do you know of any one who is 
preaching to them just now 1'* "We hare often heard of Mr 
Burns, who is out in China." " But have you ever prayed for Mr 
Burns, that God might bless bis preaching, and change the hearts 
of the ignorant and guilty people 1" " Yes," said the little boys : 
and after a few more questions such as these, when they were 
gone, their mama told our missionary that they often prayed for 
Mr Burns and Dr Young and the Chinese children, and that they 
had a little prayer-meeting with herself on the evening of the first 
Sabbath of every month, when a great many Christians all over 
England, and Scotland, and America, unite in prayer for our 
Chinese mission. And we have been told since, that after that 
short meeting with Mr Johnston, they never forgot to pray that he 
might be sent out, and taken safely there, and that he might lead 
many Chinese children to Jesus. They would sometimes pray 
thus : "Teach Mr Burns and Br Young the right way to seek the 
lost Chinese sheep ; teach them what to say about the true God to 
the Chinese, that they may stop praying to the other gods that 
are not gods" 

It was only a few months after this that the same family were 
going to visit their friends in Manchester ; and, as the two boys 
were going with their parents, they had a busy time before they 
set out, making everything ready for their journey — putting aside 
the toys and things they wished to leave until they came back 
again, and packing up carefully the books they meant to take with 
them. The favourite book of the elder one was the Bible, and his 
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employment during part of the journey was searching out the pas- 
sages referred to in " The Gospel Story/' which he was to begin as 
his lesson on the following Sabbath — the first Sabbath of his seventh 
year. They travelled by the express train, and got so quickly over 
the ground, that soon they were within a few miles of their jour- 
ney's end, and were beginning to talk of those they would see 
there. " We shall so soon be there, that this is the last biscuit we 
shall eat till we get to Manchester." Their father asked them to 
make choice of a Psalm to repeat to him. The elder repeated the 
firet Psalm ; his little brother the 121st, each choosing his favourite ; 
and then in concert, the 23d — " The Lord's my shepherd." They 
had not very long finished the last *\ 



" Goodness and mercy all my life 
Shall surely follow me ; 
And in God's house for evermore 
My dweUing-plaoe shall be ; " 

when the train, which was going very fast, began to shake from 
side to side in a way that alarmed the older people ; but it did not 

frighten the boys much, — perhaps they thought they would be the | 

sooner home. And so they were :— suddenly the engine went off j 

the rails, there was a tremendous crash, and in a moment the I 
youngest tons home I — the happy spirit was in the Father's house — 

it was only the body of clay that was lying on the bank of the rail- i 

way. The eldest lingered patiently for thirty-six hours, as if un- I 

certain whether to remain with his beloved parents, or to join his j 

little brother ; but he too went home, " which was far better," for | 

" In God's house for evermore, 
Their dwelling-place shall be." 

The toys in Edinburgh will remain long untouched ; the little hands 
that placed them there will not remove them. The friends who j 
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were looking forward with joy to a happy meeting, find that it is 
put off to another day. But it will soon oome round, and the meet- 
ing will be all the more happy, for it will be entirely holy. 

My dear young friends, these were the first subscribers to our 
fund for sending Bibles to China. It was the gift of these dear 
children that suggested the scheme to our missionary.. He little 
thought that they who had taught the children of our Church such 
a lesson by their lives, would so soon teach them another lesson by 
their deaths. Now, listen to what they have to say to you, and re- 
member that it is two little boys that address you. But though 
they are so very young, they are well able to teach us, now they 
have learned much since they went to the higher school where they 
now are placed. 

1st, They would say, do not think it a misfortune that we died 
so young and so suddenly. It was not an accident ; though it was 
a rude shock, so unlike the kind hand of our Heavenly Father, it 
was really Hie doing. The gentle way in which he laid our little 
sister in a place of safety shewed that it was. And the hand that 
kept from being torn the delicate leaves of that book we were 
carrying with us for Mr Burns, could easily have preserved our 
lives, which in his eyes are of more value than many books. And 
if you only knew what a happy change we have made, you would 
not wish us back. Our home in Scotland was a very happy one, 
and we looked forward with great pleasure to our stay in England, 
amongst kind friends, but we never even dreamed of such pleasures 
or such kind friends as we have found in our heavenly home. We 
only wish that you were all with us. We are happy as the day is 
long, and there is no night here. (Bev. xxi. 25.) 

2d, Love Jesus while you are young, if you wish to live with Him 
and with us when you die. You may never grow old or big. If 
we had not been taught to know Him when very little, we would 
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not now be here ; and, Oh, we cannot tell how awful it would be 
for you to lift up your eyes in hell, instead of being carried by 
angels into Abraham's bosom. And think how sad it would be to 
your parents, when weeping over your body as they carried it to 
the cold grave, to think, " My child never gave any proof of his 
love to the Saviour when he was alive, and I can never learn in this 
world where his soul has gone to, now that he is dead. I know the 
dark place where his body lies, and it is sad enough to think of 
that, but the soul may be in a darker place than that vault, or 
narrow grave." 

3d, If you wish to do good, lose no time in doing it. (Ecol. ix. 
10.) If we had put off even for a few weeks, we could never have 
sent any Bibles to China. If we had even missed the day that the 
missionary called, the plan of sending 5000 Bibles to China might 
not have occurred to him. Love your English Bible, and send as 
many as you can to China. Pray for a blessing to accompany 
them, and give all the glory to God. 
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